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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

& & 


New England and Other Matters. 


HEN a new President comes into office, 
one of his first acts is to appoint the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. Special interest centered 


in the members of President Wilson’s Cabinet | 


because he gave no hint of who they would 
be until the day of his inauguration. 

The friends, and even the political opponents, 
of President Wilson agree that the new Cab- 
inet is a strong body of men, well fitted for 
the ‘‘team-work’’ that is expected of it. All 
its members are in the prime of life, for the 
oldest is only fifty-five years of age. They 
represent all parts of the country except New 
England. The South, naturally enough, is 
better represented than it has been in recent 
Cabinets. Every earlier Cabinet, except that of 
John Quincy Adams, who was himself a New 
Englander, has had at least one member from 
New England, and perhaps there will be one 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet before the close 
of his administration, for in most Cabinets 
there are changes during the four-year period. 
Probably there would have been a New Eng- 
land member in the Cabinet at the beginning 
had President Wilson and the party leaders in 
the New England States been able to agree upon 
the man to be appointed. But geographical 
considerations are, after all, by no means the 
most important in making Cabinet appoint- 
ments. 

William J. Bryan of Nebraska, the new 
Secretary of State, is by far the best known 
of the men who constitute the ‘‘official family’’ 
of President Wilson. He has been three times 
the Presidential candidate of the Democratic 
party, and his speeches and writings have 
made him intimately known in every part of 
the country. Mr. Bryan was born in Illinois 
in 1860. When a young man he served in 
Congress. His tour of the world a few years 
ago, and his well-known devotion to the cause 
of peace, will serve him in dealing with the 
foreign relations of the government. 

William G. McAdoo of New York, Secretary 

of the Treasury, originated and carried through 
the great enterprise of building’ the railway 
tunnels under the Hudson River. He was 
born in Georgia in 1863, and practised law. in 
Tennessee before he went to New-York. He 
is president of the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road. 
Lindiey M. Garrison of New Jersey, Secre- 
tary of War, is less well known to the country at 
large than any of his associates; but he is a 
successful lawyer, and has been Vice-Chan- 
cellor of New Jersey since 1904. He was born 
in that state in 1864. , 

James C. McReynolds of Tennessee, Attor- 
ney -General, was appointed an Assistant 


years. 
ington University, St. Louis, of which he has 
been chancellor since 1908. Before that time he 


ident in Texas, and a school superintendent in 
South Carolina. He was born in North Caro- 
lina in 1866. 

William C. Redfield of New York, Secre- 


turer for thirty years. He was born in New 
York in 1858, and is the oldest member of the 
Cabinet. He was a member of the Sixty- 
Second Congress. 

William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania, the first 
Secretary of the Department of Labor, was 
born in Scotland in 1862. He came to this 
country with his parents when a child, and 
at the age of eight went to work in the coal- 
mines, and continued at that work for nearly 
thirty years. From 1900 to 1909 he was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. He has been a member of Con- 
gress for the past six years. 
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URING the past few weeks the news- 
papers of New England have printed many 
reminiscences of the great blizzard of March, 





1888, just a quarter of a century ago. It was 
the most severe storm within the memory of 
any one living at the present time. For days 
the trains were stalled, highways were blocked, 
and transportation and communication of all 
| kinds paralyzed. In the country districts the 
| fences were buried out of sight, and men had 
to shovel out the roads for miles, before the 
| ox-teams could haul through the sleds that 
| marked the course of the highway. In the 
cities great drifts were piled high in the 
streets, street-car traffic was suspended, schools 
were closed, and all kinds of business serioushy 
interrupted for nearly a week. After such a 
mild and snowless winter as the past one, it 
is difficult for young people to picture the 
| seenes of that March of twenty-five years ago. 
| The older people enjoy recalling the experi- 
| ences of the great storm, but few would care 
| to go through them again. 





FACING A RHINOCEROS. 


OTWITHSTANDING his unwieldy 
N shape and short legs, the rhinoceros is 
one of the most agile of beasts. A horse- 
| man can hardly manage to overtake him, and 
| in strength he is perhaps unsurpassed by any 
| animal in the forest. Modern hunters declare 
that the old story of the rhinoceros that 
destroyed the ship in which the King of Por- 
tugal was sending him as a gift to the Pope, 
|some three hundred years ago, is not neces- 
sarily exaggerated. Mr. C. J. Andersson, in 
‘*Lake Ngami,’’ says that in single combat 
no animal but the elephant can stand up 
against him. To kill a rhinoceros, a rifle-ball 
must strike it just behind thé shoulder. The 
fact was known to the sportsman who had the 
following adventure. 


Mr. Oswell, the discoverer with Livingstone 
of the Ngami, was walking quietly to camp, 
when he saw two | rhinoceroses feeding 
in the plain. At sight of him i 
advanced toward him. He s stock-still 
and took aim, waiting for at least one of -his 
enemies to give him a chance at his shoulder. 
They evinced no 
foolish, but marched steadily toward him. 

At the last moment Mr. Oswell resolv 
his only chance of safety, to trust to their 
sight, and to try todash past them. Hesprang 
forward, and in his rush actually brushed one 
of the brutes. But he had been seen. He 
heard a snorting at his heels. He had just 
time to wheel round and dischargé his gun 
into the animal, when he felt himself actually 
—— on its horn! 

he next thing he knew, he found himself 
held on a pony by one Kafir, while another 
led the animal toward camp. He fortunately 
recovered from his injuries, but bore the scars 
through life. 


as 





Attorney-General in 1903 by President Roose- | 


velt, and served in the Department of Justice 
until 1912, when he resigned to practise law in 
New York. As counsel for the government in 
some of the most notable antitrust suits, he 
has had exceptional training for his new posi- 
tion. Mr. MeReynolds was born in Kentucky 


in 1862, and was educated at Vanderbilt Uni- | 


versity, where he was later a professor of law. 
He practised law at Nashville for many years. 

Albert S. Burleson of Texas, Postmaster- 
General, has been a member of the House of 
Representatives since 1899. He was born in 
Texas in 1863, and is a lawyer. 

Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, has been a newspaper man 
since 1885. For six years he was state printer 
of North Carolina, and for two years a clerk 
in the Department of the Interior. He was 
born in North Carolina in 1862. 

Franklin K. Lane of California, Secretary 
of the Interior, has been a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 1905. 
He was born in Prince Edward Island in 
1864, is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and has practised law in San Fran- 
cisco. He has been the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of California and for the United 
States Senate. 

David F. Houston of Missouri, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been—like President Wilson 
—engaged in educational work for many 


A WASTED SPEECH: 


N an occasion, to which a date need not 
be assigned, the great English soldier 
Marlborough was in France, and was 

waited upon by President Montesquieu, the 

author of ‘‘ Esprit des Lois.’’ 


| The president coe himself on his knowl- 

| edge of English, and on his power of expressing 

| himself in that language. Accordingly, on 
being introduced to Marlborough, he at once 
began an oration, wey word of which he 
| fondly believed was English. 

| The duke heard him to the end. ‘‘I hope, 


sir,’’ he then faltered, in execrable French, 
‘‘you will excuse my replying at length, as 
| from my ignorance of your language I have 


| not understood’ three words of what you have 
| had the goodness to say to me.’’ 


| 


& 
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| WHERE LIVING WAS CHEAP. 


SMALL boy, visiting in the next state, 
wrote the following letter to his brother: 


Deer Dud. try to git Pa to move to 
this hear town. you kin save money hear. it 
don’t cost much to live hear. not like the 
highe coste of liveing. i cud buy a motor cicle 

| or somthing verry quick. because in this town 

| you only hav to pay 3 ¢ when you lose your 

| libery card. (not 10 like at home). and jest 1 

|¢. for fines. (and 2 ¢ it is at home). 

see if you can’t git our parients to move 

_— and Pa. and Ma. 
yours Harold. 


had been a college professor and a college pres- | 


He comes to the Cabinet from Wash- | 


| 


tary of Commerce, has been an iron manufac- | 


disposition to do anything so 
ed st | 





Schools and Colleges | 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department 
The Youth’s Companion Boston. 











YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 














RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. e 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING VINE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Send us the names of all the straw- 
berry growers you know and we 
will mail you the Vine Post-Paid 
Free ge. We only wish for 
those that grow the fruit for 
market and we want the names 
at once. ‘Che vine ‘is a marvel 
of beauty and fragrance, 
is perfectly hardy, rapid 
grower, abundant foli- 
age, and its sweetly 
scented flowers, hand- 
some glossy leaves give 
it supremacy over all 
other climbers. 
Sunnyside Nursery, 
Reading, Mass. 








RELIANCE LINE 





; code 
A Water System for 
Country Homes 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Go., 


Headquarters for Casoline 
Engines for All Purposes 
, 62 North Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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7 : for Coffee 





Some people think that there is no substitute 
for coffee, but the success of 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


proves that there is a substitute, and that people 

like it, appreciate it and stick to it. So like 

coffee in most respects that you scarcely notice 

a difference. Try it a week and see how much 
better you feel. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 











POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





HE superiority of Amatite 

I over all other ready roofing 

is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which needs no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber’ 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland it: Louis Pittsb 
cinnati City 

Corey, Ala. 
















circle of kitchen 
and good pastry. 
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Ceresota Flour 


CERESOTA FLOUR is not a one-sided flour—it is made to serve the whole 








problem are invited to consider the following: 


320 (16-ounce) Loaves of Bakers’ 
Bread will cost you at 5c. per loaf 


One Barrel of Ceresota Flour (196 lbs.) will produce 320 16-oz. 
loaves or 320 Ibs. of nutritious and hunger-satisfying bread. 


One Barrel of Ceresota Flour (196 
Ibs.) will cost you ....... 


Bake your own bread from CERESOTA FLOUR and save over 100%. 
You’ll then have bread that is wholesome, healthful and nutritious. 
barrel of CERESOTA FLOUR in our Grocery Department, and while there see 
for yourself the many food products we can sell you at a money-saving price. 


Nowhere in New England can you do your Spring Shop- 
ping to greater advantage than at our Big Department 
Store—the store where a dollar goes a long way 


Purchases of $1.00 up delivered FREE in Boston and Suburbs 
Purchases of $5.00 up delivered FREE to any part of New England 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Houghton & Dutton Company 


Tremont St. BOSTON Béacon St. 















y- It kes good bread, good biscuits, good pies 
It is an all-round flour of the choicest kind. The United 
States Government by Laboratory Test shows CERESOTA to be worth be 
from 14 to 79 cents per barrel more than other well-known and exten- a 
Housekeepers troubled with the high cost of living S 
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Donald. She felt a great 
longing for home and 
mother and ‘‘dad,’’ but 
she had a lump in her 
throat when she remem- 
bered Miss Sophia’s tears and the 
colonel’s sad and forlorn face. 

October found her back again at 
Montebello; a telegram from Miss 
Sophia, saying that the colonel was 
ill and wanted her, had made her 
decide to return. 

‘*Oh, my dear,’’ Miss Sophia con- 
fided to her on the way up from the 
wharf, ‘‘brother has been in quite a 
shocking humor ever since you left! 
He has kept us all actually jump- 
ing, my dear !’’ 

The colonel was sitting before a 
big fire in the library; his effort at 
his usual gruffness was a pathetic 
failure. He grasped Sybil’s hand, 
but all he said was: 

‘*What made your boat so late? 
Can’t count on anything, these days! 
Boats late, meals late—you Shem! 
Put that supper on the table!’’ 

The boat had been on time, and it 
was not within an hour of supper- 
time. Sybil laughed, and perched 
on the arm of his chair to tell him 
all about the twins, who had won 
his heart during their visit. 

‘*Bobs crocheted you a pair of 
pale blue slippers, and Bunny em- 
broidered a pincushion for your 
bureau. ’’ 

‘* Bless their hearts !’’ said the 
colonel. ‘‘I wish they belonged to 
me. I wish youall did. I’ve missed 
you, minx.’’ 

There were many signs that he 
had missed her; there had been 
many preparations for her return. 
There was a new boat-house at the 
foot of the lawn, for one thing, and 
the key of it lay on her bureau; 
when she examined it the next day, 
she found a small, safe, flat-bottomed 
sailboat, and a beautiful cedar canoe 
with places for two paddlers. She 
remembered that Donald had been 
showing her a catalogue of just such 
canoes one evening on the front 
steps, while the colonel Jooked on. 
There was a large open stove set up 
in her room; at the stable there was 
a new phaeton for Marguerite. 

Sybil had been away from Monte- 
bello less than two months, but it 
seemed to her that she had as much 
to do as if she had been away for 
years. The Rutherfords rode over 
at once, full of talk of the hunting, 
which had begun; and the first 
morning that she could steal away 
from the colonel, she mounted Damascus and rode over 
the well-known path to the hermit’s. 

Everywhere she was welcomed, by every one made to 
feel that she had come back home. During the summer 
she had met many of the families in the neighborhood; 
and although it was always difficult to persuade the colonel 
to make more than the first formal visits, Miss Sophia had 
entered with all the zest of deferred youth into the little 
festivities. Now that Sybil was back, every one seemed 
to want to do something to give her pleasure. The colonel 
grumbled, but there was a gleam of satisfaction in his eyes 
when he heard of these evidences of her popularity; and 
he was never happier than when Molly came to Montebello 
to spend the night. 

Somewhat to Sybil’s relief, Jack Rutherford had re- 
turned to college before she got back to Montebello. 
During his stay in Maryland a curious little change had 
taken place in Donald’s manner toward her, a change 
that she somehow connected with Jack. It puzzled her at 
first, and then embarrassed her; but finally she decided 
that they were both of a foolish age. Yet the change 
continued to show itself in Donald’s letters; there began 
to creep into them some expression of his thoughts, instead 
of the usual boyish accounts of college happenings. She 
had loved the old letters, but she liked the new kind none 
the less. 

The friendship with Molly had grown into a deeply 
affectionate companionship. Every day they rode together 
with the colonel or Mr. Rutherford, or sailed the Blue 
Wing or Sybil’s little Sea Nettle under Uncle Frank’s 
directions, or went out in the canoe. There was only one 
thing that the girls could not share, and that was Sybil’s 
friendship with the hermit. She had asked him one day 
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SACRED ROOM THAT HAD BEEN HIS WIFE'S. 


for permission to bring Molly with her; but the old man 
seemed to shrink at the suggestion. 

‘*T want my two friends to meet, you see,’’ Sybil said. 

The hermit raised a protesting hand. ‘‘I must not let 
you bring your friend here,’’ he said. ‘‘I must not.’’ 

‘*But I come!’’ she cried. 

‘*Yes, you come. But you came by accident at first; and 
you are—Sybilla.’’ 

There was such sadness in his voice that she was moved 
with pity. ‘‘Mr. John, I do not understand. Why do you 
live here alone? Why do you shun people?’’ 

He smiled the saddest, most wistful smile she had ever 
seen. ‘‘Ah, my child, if I told you that, you would pass me 
by, as the world does. And I should miss you, Sybilla.’’ 

‘“*O Mr. John! Please forget that I asked! Don’t tell 
me! But I know that you have done nothing wrong. I 
know that. And I would not pass you by. You are my 
friend. ’’ 

He did not reply. Presently she asked again: 

‘*You really will not let me bring my friend to see you?’’ 

He shook his head, and said, ‘‘ Better not. Better not.’’ 

With the first frost, the brilliant coloring of autumn 
flashed out almost in a night, and after the languorous 
mildness of the autumn, the sharp freshness of the air was 
so exhilarating that the girls were inclined to spend more 
and more time outdoors. Nothing could have been more 
delightful than to ride across country all the morning, 
letting’ Damascus and Molly’s Apollo fly over fields and 
fences at will; and in the afternoon to paddle down Cherry- 
pit in the little canoe, and then float with the tide or rest 
in some sheltered inlet. 

It was on such an afternoon, when the air was breath- 
lessly still, and the haze of Indian summer veiled the 
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horizon, that the girls set 
forth to carry out a project 
that they had long had in 
mind. 

They had paddled in and 
out of the inlets that opened 
into the broader Cherrypit, 
where the tide came swiftly 
up to meet the fresh water; and as 
their skill in paddling grew, their 
ambitions grew also. They had 
never been forbidden to go beyond 
the mouth of the creek, because no 
one had dreamed of their being 
daring enough to try it; yet that was 
precisely what they wanted to try 
now. Toskim down Cherrypit, out 
past the Fordham orchards and the 
Montebello fields and woods, round 
Cecil’s Point to the bay, and down 
the shore of the bay to the little 
narrow creek that made the southern 
boundary of Montebello—that was 
their intended voyage. They knew 
it would be dangerous; the great 
bay is not always placid in early 
November; but it would be a feat 
to be proud of. 

Sybil laughed gleefully as she 
turned the canoe southward from 
the mouth of the creek. ‘‘This is 
the day of all days to try it, Molly,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Did you ever see the 
bay smoother ?’’ 

Molly, more experienced in Mary- 
land weather-signs, looked toward 
the west. ‘‘It is altogether too 
calm,’’ she said. ‘‘I wish I could 
see over the tops of those trees. ’’ 

“Oh, it’s too late in the season 
for a thunder-storm. ’’ 

But almost as she spoke, the sky 
began to grow yellow; a bird, ma- 
king for the shore, flew across their 
track, with short, frightened cries; 
and a deeper hush seemed to fall 
upon the water, which began to 
look oily and black. 

‘*Late or not, there’s a storm 
coming; and these yellow ones are 
the worst,’’ Molly said. ‘Paddle 
faster !’’ 

‘*Long strokes, then,’’ Sybil re- 
plied. ‘‘Perhaps we had better run 
ashore. ’’ 

‘*But look! There’s no place to 
land!’’ cried Molly. ‘‘That sandy 
cliff is impossible! We shal! just 
have to make the little creek !’’ 

For a mile they paddled, des- 
perately now, without speaking; 
the water was heaving, as if some 
force beneath was lifting it; there 
was a flash or two of lightning from 
the west; the air suddenly became 
hot. Their breath was coming in 
short, quick gasps, and Molly’s 
strokes were growing weaker. At 
the last flash of lightning Sybil 
glanced over her shoulder; in that quick look, she saw 
something brown that was not woods or field. 

‘*The hermit’s!’’ she cried. ‘‘Molly! The hermit has 
a boat-landing over there—behind those bushes! I think 
we can make it!’’ 

She was conscious of a reply from Molly that was half 
a sob; she paddled wildly for a few minutes; but as she 
turned the canoe—too suddenly—toward the shore, the 







| waters seemed to rise, as if in response to the thundering 


crash that snapped and rang and reverberated from the 
heavens. She thought she heard an answering call to 
Molly’s cry; then something cold closed over her; the 
living world went out like the flame of a candle. 

When she fought her way back to consciousness through 
the weight on her chest and the pounding in her ears, it 
was to welcome, first of all, the warmth of the hot things 
all round her and of the blankets over her. Passively, she 
accepted the fact that she had awakened in a warm room, 
on a couch, with kindly, awkward hands ministering to 
her, and some one sobbing near at hand; with equal pas- 
siveness she remembered that she had gone to sleep with 
cold waters drawing her down, and under a sky that 
seemed full of thunder and lightning and roaring gusts of 
wind. Nothing mattered very much, now that she was 
warm and safe; but she wished some one would remove 
the weight that was pressing on her chest. With the wish 
she stirred, and a face bent over her, and some one spoke 
in a voice that seemed to be the hermit’s: 

**Don’t be frightened, Sybilla. You are safe.’’ 

Then the sobbing ceased, and some one else bent over 
the couch where she lay. It might have been Molly, she 
thought; but why was Molly’s hair all wet? 

**Is she alive? Is she really alive?’’ Molly’s voice 
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cried; and the question seemed so amusing 
that Sybil faintly smiled. 

‘*Yes, indeed !’’ the hermit declared. ‘‘She’s 
as much alive as you are! Come now, let me 
wrap you up in front of the fire, while she 
goes to sleep again. ’’ 

But Sybil did not sleep; she was so very 
comfortable, just lying there in the warmth. 
She watched the hermit push his big chair up 
before the fire, and help Molly into it, and 
tuck more blankets all round her; she watched 
him stoop and lift something steaming from 
the hearth, and pour part of it into a cup 
for Molly; she watched him go to a window 
and look out, as if he were expecting some one; 
and after what seemed a long time, she heard 
wheels outside, and voices. 

The hermit heard them, too; he stood beside 
her couch, and his face looked almost as white 
as his hair. Molly jumped up as the door 
opened, and with a little ery was in her grand- 
father’s arms; Clarissa, the Rutherfords’ cook, 
who had been Molly’s ‘‘mammy,’’ was trying 
to take Molly into her own arms. Sybil won- 
dered why the tears were streaming down 
Clarissa’s cheeks. 

Then Mr. Rutherford came forward, holding 
out his hands to the hermit. For a moment 
the hermit stood undecided what to do; but 
when Mr. Rutherford began to speak, in that 
queer, shaking voice, he was certainly holding 
Mr. John’s hands! 

‘‘John, John,’’ he said, ‘‘there has been 
enough of this! For years I have wanted to 
take your hand, and say, ‘Let us forget the 
years between.’ John, let me send for Will- 
iam !’’ 

But ‘the hermit shook his head, and it all 
sounded so queer and incomprehensible and 
topsyturvy that Sybil closed her eyes and went 
to sleep again. 

When she awoke, a great many people seemed 
to be talking all at once, and a great many 
others seemed to be warning them to keep 
quiet; but after a moment she found that it 
was only Shem and Jinny and Sair’ Ann and 
Miss Sophia who were all talking together, 
and that it was the colonel who was saying, 
as he carried her into the house at Montebello: 

‘*Be quiet! Be quiet, I say! You Shem! 
Stop that whimpering! Sophia, will you 
behave like a sensible woman? Sair’ Ann, 
open that door !’’ 

Then he would stop roaring at them, to say 
to some one else, ‘‘Oh, my little girl! Oh, 
my little girl! Sybilla! My little girl!’”’ and 
his voice was shaking just as Mr. Rutherford’s 
had been at the hermit’s house. She looked 
round for the hermit, but he was not there; 
old Daniel was standing on the piazza with 
Shem; but she wanted the hermit. 

‘“‘Mr. John!’’ she murmured, and it seemed 
that her uncle understood. 

He was holding her now, all bundled up 
in the hermit’s blankets, before a roaring fire 
in his library, while Sair? Ann was rubbing 
her feet, and Cousin Sophia was fluttering 
about like a frightened moth. 

‘*Yes, yes, my darling,’’ her uncle was 
saying, ‘‘we will bring him! John shall 
come to Sybilla! Oh, my little girl!’’ 

Then some one came in who seemed to take 
authority over them all. 

‘*Come now, colonel,’’ he said, laying a 
kindly hand on the old gentleman’s shoulder 
and holding Sybil’s wrist, ‘‘come now, this is 
too exciting for this little lady, sir! We must 
get her to bed at once.’’ 

‘*Then open that door, Sophia,’’ the colonel 
commanded, and bore her through the ‘‘door 
of memory,’’ into the sacred room that had 
been his wife’s. 

Sybil was not too weak to know where he 
was taking her, not too weak to look round. 
Jinny was already kneeling before the fireplace, 
lighting the fire; and—wonder of all that was 
wonderful !—over the broad white mantel-shelf, 
between the lighted candle-sconces, there hung 
a portrait, life-sized, of a girl in white, a girl 
with deep gray eyes and dark hair that curled 
over her shoulders. The chin was slightly 
raised, the lips were curved in a teasing little 


pinched the colonel’s hand where it lay on the 
coverlet. 

He jumped, and looked down at her. 

‘*Bless my soul!’’ he cried. ‘‘Did you see 
what that minx did, Robert?’’ 

Sybil smiled. ‘‘I want some fried chicken 
and crabs and peach marmalade,’’ she said. 

The doctor laughed, and the colonel looked 
alarmed, as if he had thought she were dream- 
ing again. 

**O-ho!’’ Doctor Crawford said. 
| the order of the day, is it? I guess she’s 
| getting well, colonel.’’ | 

‘*Are you sure it’s not a relapse?’’ the 
colonel asked, with anxiety. 

This time Sybil laughed, too. ‘‘It will be 
worse than that if I don’t get something to 
eat soon!’’ she declared. 

‘*You may have every drop of a glass of 
milk,’’ her father said, as if he had been| 
giving her a feast; and when Sybil drank the | 
| milk, the colonel was so overjoyed that he 
| marched off and ordered Sair’ Ann to prepare | 
a full supply of everything Sybil liked best, 
from crab cakes to strawberry whip. 

While he was gone, Doctor Crawford took 
his place beside Sybil, and for a while she | 
was content to hold his hand and smile back 
}at him; but presently she looked up at the | 
| portrait over the mantel. She felt dad’s hand | 
tighten when his look followed hers. 

‘*Daddy, what does it all mean ?’’ she asked. | 

For a moment he did not answer; at last | 
he said, ‘‘It’s a long story, Sybil. Won’t you | 
wait until you are stronger to hear it?’’ 

‘*Tf you say so, daddy. But sometimes it 


**So that’s | 








puzzles me till it makes my head hurt.’’ 
The doctor smiled. 





‘*Perhaps that is not 
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altogether the cause of the poor little head’s 
hurting. You have been very ill, Sybil.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know.’’ 

** And what do you think has become of that 
unfortunate canoe?’’ Sybil was always grate- 
ful to dad for not scolding; yet sometimes 
scolding would have hurt less than to have 
everything left to your own conscience. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,’’ she said, looking 
very much ashamed. 

‘*The day we were sure you would get well, 
the colonel had it brought up to the lawn in 
front of the house; and that night, Sybil, he 
made a magnificent bonfire of it.’’ 

‘**O daddy!’’ She laughed. ‘‘Oh, isn’t he 
the funniest old child that ever lived ?’’ 

But she was not going to be diverted from 
her first question. ‘‘ Daddy,’’ she asked, 
‘‘what was your real reason for sending me 
down here to visit?’’ 

The doctor opened his eyes very wide. 
‘Dear me! Have you forgotten that the 
colonel wanted to make a certain experiment ?’’ 

**T have not forgotten, daddy. But I’m 
beginning to think it’s my right to know 
more. ’’ 

The doctor rose, took a turn or two about 
the room, and at last stood beside her with a 
very serious face. 

**It is your right, Sybil, my daughter,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You shall be told everything the day 
after you are well enough to sit up before the 
fire. ’’ 

Then he bent down and kissed her on the 
forehead. ‘‘You are the most precious gift 
mother and I ever had, little girl,’’ he said. 
‘*Now go to sleep, and try to get well soon.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“WILL YE TELL ME HOW YE COME TO COME ON MY PROPERTY?” 


| PSHE holdings in the little village were not 

large. Some had one acre, some two, 

some three. Few had more. But Silas 
Green boasted no less than eight acres. More- 
over, it was the most fertile and best-kept 
ranch for miles round. Strangers seldom passed 
it without remarking on its thrifty appearance. 
The lawn was always neatly trimmed; the 
orchard was well cultivated; the fruit-trees 
| were whitewashed at just the right time; the 
| house shone without and within. Silas him- 
| Self was inordinately proud of it. He never 








Green looked down. ‘‘And, besides that, 
the ketchup wa’n’t any good,’’ he added. 

‘‘No, but it stood for good and friendly feel- 
ings. She hasn’t got ’em now. I met her at 
the post-office the other day, and she scarcely 
spoke. I felt just terrible.’”’ 

‘*Well, I wouldn’t. If folks that need advice 
are too touchy to take it, and get mad, why, 
let ’em. I caleulate we can about row this 
little boat of ourn.’’ 

So, indeed, it appeared. With such steady, 
experienced hands to do the rowing, there was 


smile, one hand played with the blue ribbon | drove away without a backward glance; he | small danger of shipwreck. 


of her sash. Surely, it would have been a 
portrait of Sybil herself if it had not been for 


| never drove in without a satisfied smile. 
| And yet the very excellence with which the | 


But as time went on, and the old man’s 
blunt tongue and his habit of giving unwel- 


the hoop-skirt and the quaint hair bracelet on | place was kept had brought him trouble | come advice estranged neighbor after neighbor, 


the arm. 

For days after that the portrait seemed to 
smile down upon her, through long hours 
when the weight on her chest changed to 
unbearable pain, when people tiptoed about 
the room and spoke only in whispers, when no 
one except Mr: John—surely it was a dream— 
could persuade the colonel to leave the chair 
beside her bed. At first it was the strange 
doctor who stayed in the room so many hours, 
and bent over her so often; then it was dad, 
her own dad; after he came, the pain in her 
chest grew better. 

One day she awoke to a realization that the 
pain had gone, that she was hungry, and glad 
to see the sunlight. Her father was standing 
at the foot of the bed, smiling at her while he 
talked with the colonel; the old gentleman 
was still in the chair beside her, where she 
had seen him whenever she had awakened. 
They were talking about uninteresting things, 
like the state of the country and crops; she 


wanted them to know how hungry she was; | 


she wanted them to talk to her. So she 


|enough. He could not endure to see other | 
places kept differently. He had quarreled | 
| with all his nearest neighbors about the way 
to do this or to do that. Mrs. Green had 
| remonstrated at first. 

‘*What’s the difference, Silas,’’? she would 
Say, persuasively, ‘‘about how things are done? 
’Tain’t as important as good, neighborly feel- 
ings. ”? 

‘*T don’t like to see slipshod ways, that’s 
all,’’ the old man would remark, and he would 
shut his lips together. 

‘*But it don’t harm you any.”’ 

**It does! It does, Henrietta! There’s 
Johnson; his tomatoes are a flat failure year | 
after year. I told him he ought to change his 
fertilizer, and do away with that black rot they 
catch. But he wouldn’t listen, no,siree! Every 
year it’s the same thing. ’’ 

‘‘Well, his wife brought me over a bottle of | 
ketchup last year, crop or ne crop,’’ said Mrs. 
Green. 

**T reckon you sent her something first, 
| Henrietta,’’ Silas observed, shrewdly. 








Henrietta Green felt the loneliness of having 
no neighbors. No one ran in to borrow this 
or that; no one came over with the first-fruits 
of the preserving-kettle; no one came to give 
or take, after the pleasant country fashion. 
As far as human intercourse was concerned, 
she might as well have lived alone on a desert 
island. 

With Silas it was not so bad. Twice a week 
he made trips over the mountains, to dispose 
of his vegetables and fruit; every other day he 
drove to town for the mail; there were many 
things to break the monotony for him. Some- 
times he proposed taking her with him. 





over. 





the exhilarating trip over the mountains could 
not charm away. 

Sometimes she cried from the loneliness of it. 
At first she had tried to keep her own relations 
with the neighbors friendly, in spite of the 
difficulties that her husband’s sharp tongue 
made. But it was of no use. He affronted 
the men, and the women took up the quarrel. 
Little by little she was left out of everything. 

At last she gave it up, and confined herself 
to her household tasks; but they did not give 
her capable hands enough to do. Her leisure 
time she spent idly, sitting with folded hands, 
and looking out over the hills. 

By spring she had failed perceptibly. Silas 
watched her with fear at his heart. He called 
in the doctor, who laughed at his fears before 
her, and spoke seriously to him when they 
were alone. - 

‘She needs waking up, Silas,’’ he said. 
‘*The human family is a gregarious one. Give 
her some good times; get in the neighbors; 
don’t let her be so much alone. ‘Noman liveth 
to himself.’ Remember that. Now you just 
give her some rousing good times—or—else— 
I’m afraid —’’ 

He paused, and held out his hand. 
took it with one that trembled. 

**1?1] do it, doctor,’’ he said. 

And then his face lighted up. 

**T have it! I’ll give a party!’’ 

‘** Just the thing,’’ said the doctor. 

‘*But—no one would come, ’’ concluded Silas, 
hopelessly. ‘‘I’J1 do something, though,’’ he 
went on. ‘*I’ll do somethin’, or—die—too. ’’ 

In the days that followed, he did his best. 
He tried in his clumsy way to persuade her to 
go driving; he brought her everything he could 
think of from the store in town. And she 
thanked him with a smile that moved him more 
than tears would have done. Silas clenched 
his hands when he was alone. 

**T’ll do somethin’,’’ he repeated over and 
**Next week I’ll do something. ”’ 

But he had not reckoned on the frailty of 
his own body. He came home one day, sway- 
ing dizzily. His wife made him lie down, 
and then changed horses and went after the 
doctor. When the doctor came, and pronounced 
the case typhoid fever, the fear on the face of 
Silas was not for himself. 

‘*What’ll she do now?’’ he whispered to 
the doctor. ‘‘I was going to take her for a 
trip next week. What’ll she do? Will it kill 
her ?’’ ‘ 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘**It will probably do her good,’’ he said. 

All that day, all that night, all the next day, 
Henrietta Green went swiftly about the old 
work and the new. She was worn and tired, 
as much from anxiety as from the actual work. 
At last Silas sank into an uneasy sleep, and 
she sat, half-dozing, by the kitchen fire. A 
tap at the door startled her. 

**Come in,’’ she said. 

Mary Johnson entered, and with outstretched 
hands came swiftly across the floor. 

‘*We’ve jest heard,’’ she said. ‘‘I came 
right over. Don’t you worry a mite. I have 
a brother who had typhoid once. He was 
terribly sick, but he pulled through, and he’s 
a well man to-day. Don’t you be afraid, 
Henrietta, and don’t ery like that. You must 
keep up. Johnson’s outside. He wants to 
know where the milk-pail is. And he’ll feed 
and bed down the stock. We’ll manage fine. 
Don’t you worry.’’ ; 

Day by day, night by night, the old kitchen 
door opened to the old neighbors, who rallied 
round the stricken house. 

There was Bogue, who to his own journeys 
to town cheerfully added two more trips a week 
with his neighbor’s vegetables and fruit; all 
the little Bogues, who helped pick them; Lacy, 
who got in the hay; Jenkins, who weeded and 
cared for the vegetable-garden till it was too 
dark to see; and Hudson, who looked out for 
the chickens, turkeys and geese. There was 
no one who did not willingly give his time and 
labor. 

In the kitchen the wives held sway; they 
attended to the washing and cooking, and saw 
that the strength of the nurse did not give out. 
For the nursing devolved on the wife alone. 
All the helpers had asked that Silas should 
not be told, and Henrietta Green recognized 
the wisdom of the request. She toiled through 
the days and nights as best she could, and 
snatched a little rest only when her querulous 
patient slept. 

But there came a day when the sick man 
needed the attendance of others besides her- 
self; when the eyes of Silas rested unseeingly 
on the face of his wife; when her strength 
was as that of a child, opposed to his deliri- 
ous struggles. Then the men came in pairs, 
and relieved one another in turn, so that 
none should feel the burden of the work too 
heavily. 

Those were dark days; days of fear and 


Silas 


‘Get into your things, and come along,’’ he | prayer; days when Henrietta feared for the 


would urge her. 


have anything to do when you come back. ’’ 
But his wife never accepted the invitation. 
‘*Some other time, ’’ she would answer, ‘‘not 
to-day.”’ 
She could never bring herself to explain to 
Silas that the cold greetings and averted eyes 


‘**The ride’ll do you good. | 
We can get supper in town, so that you won’t | 


night to fall; nights when she dreaded for the 
day to dawn; days when the eyes of the doctor 
would not meet her own; days when he came 


| four and five times; one fearsome night when 


he kept watch beside her. She went through 
it all in tearless agony. But the next morn- 
ing, when he drew her outside the door, and 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘Henrietta, he’ll pul! 


Mrs. | of her neighbors filled her with a gloom that | through now,’’ it was more than she cou! 
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bear. And she wept out her relief and joy on 
Mary Johnson’s bosom. 

Then came the days of convalescence—by no 
means the easiest time for Henrietta. But she 
threw herself into the task of cheering and 
coaxing her patient. She laughed and cajoled 
his restlessness away. She humgred him as 
she would have humored a sick baby. 

Gradually, as he became stronger, his neg- 
lected work began to trouble him. 

‘‘When will the doctor let me get up, Henri- 
etta?’’? he would say. ‘‘And when’ll he let | 
me eat? I’m so hungry I believe I could eat | 
a house. I never want to see milk again; I 
want beefsteak and onions, and ham and eggs | 
—that kind of thing. I’m pining for ’em. 
And I want to be up so! There’s that hay— 
it’ll be a dead loss. 
keep me here? Can I get up to-morrow? I’m 
so hungry —’ 

Mrs. Green never lost patience. She evaded 
his questions, and did her best to soothe him. 
It was a proud day for both when the doctor 
let him get up. He was only a shadow of him- 
self. He looked long at his thin, white hands. 

‘‘Tf I can’t farm, Henrietta, I allow I can 
get a place in the circus as the living skeleton 
soon, ’’ he said. 

His wife’s old, cheery laugh rang out. He 
looked at her, and for the first time saw the 
change in her. There were lines that anxiety | 
had traced in her comely face; the weeks | 
of confinement had made her pale; but her | 
lassitude was gone. Her eyes were bright, 
her step was quick and eager ; 
joy of living encompassed her ence more. As 
Silas watched her, his heart swelled with grati- 
tude and love. 

Slowly, as he shook off the enfeebling effects 
of his illness, his mind became more alert, and 
he noticed her constant evasion of questions 
about the work. 


the garden and a grain-field, was always pulled 
down. Craftily he tried to find out the reason 
for it. 


‘Did the doctor say I was to get well with- | 


out any sun?’’ he asked. 


‘‘Now, Silas, the sun just streams in the | 
Don’t be | 


other window in the afternoon. 
hankering after the morning sun, too. You 
ain’t strong yet.’’ 


He let the subject drop for the time, and | 


she breathed easily again. Dreading the effect 


that the sight of the workers might have upon | 


him, she never left him alone longer than a 
few minutes. 
But one day Mary Johnson went home with- 


out a receipt-book that she had asked for. | 


‘“‘And she wants to get those plums put up 
right away,’’ Mrs. Green said to herself. 
**She’s behind with everything. 
I’ll give Silas a real entertaining book, and 
run over there. ’Twon’t take long, and I 
haven’t been out of the house for months. ’’ 
Before she went, she made him promise not | 
to pull up the shade, although at the moment | 
no one was working in the fields. She did not | 
observe that his eyes failed to meet hers, and 


that the promise about the shade was the only | 


one he gave. 

She had not been gone long before Silas had 
searched in the closet and found an old cane. 
Leaning on it, he took his first feeble steps | 
away from the sick-room. 

‘*T’m bound to see,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Of 
course everything’s about ruined, but I believe 
it hurts me worse not to know than it would to 
know. ’? 

Yet eager as he had been to see, he found it 


hard to turn his eyes toward the desolation | 


that he felt sure was there. 
When at last he did look, 
he saw with surprise that 
there was no desolation. 
The thrifty vegetables, in 
all stages of growth, ap- 
peared as well cared for as 
they were when he had been 
tiken ill. Everything looked 
thesame. He drew his hand 
across his puzzled eyes. It 
was as if only a night’s 
sleep had lain between him 
und his garden. But when 
he looked for the waving, 
‘olden grain, the weeks of 
‘Iness loomed up again. 
‘here was no grain to be 
880i, 

He turned his tottering 

‘ps toward the barn. The 
s.ort walk was tiring him; 

e strangeness of the situa- 
ton lay like a cloud upon 

smind. But at the door 

the barn the cloud cleared, and the solution 
«1 the puzzle was before him. James Johnson, 
whistling gaily, was milking the brindle cow. 
‘he two men saw each other at almost the 
same moment. 
‘ox, and spoke sharply: 

‘Will ye tell me how ye come to come on 
lily property??? 

The intruder looked embarrassed. 

“Why — why —’”’ he faltered, ‘‘I allowed 
oe needed me. And I didn’t think you’d 
know, ?? 

“So when a man’s down,’’ Silas said, ‘‘and 


How long is he going to | 


it was as if the | 


He was aware that the shade | 
of the southeast window, which looked out on | 


I believe | 





Silas leaned against a feed- | 


can’t help himself, you come sneaking in —’’ 





| James Johnson interrupted him. ‘Mis’ 
Green knew, ’’ he said. 
‘**Sneakin’ in,’’ went on Silas, as if the other 


had not spoken, ‘‘doing the work of the man 





no call to do it for—who—who—who’s plum 

| ashamed, ’’ he concluded, putting his old hands 
lover his face like a hurt child. ‘‘I didn’t 
think, Jim, you’d go to—make—me—feel—as 
mean—as this.’’ 


‘‘Why, neighbors are neighbors, ’’ said James | 
‘*What we owe to ’em’s plain as | 


Johnson. 
| day. *T wasn’t only me—we’ve all been over 
, — Hudson and Lacy—Jenkins and Bogue. We 
| did what we could—we were glad to. ’T'wasn’t 
anything, anyhow. 


f 
| 
| 


| You tried to help me, but I was too pig-headed | 


| to listen. ’’ 


| 


The old belligerent light gleamed in the wet 


| eyes of Silas Green. 
| who—who talked to you hasty, who you haven’t | 


‘*T surely did,’’ he began. You’ll never 
have a crop till you do as I say, and — 
*“*T know!’’ interrupted the other. 
change and get rid of the black spots this year.’’ 


‘*So’ll L,”’ said Silas Green, reaching out a | 
| hand as if to seal a bargain. 


‘‘Why, you haven’t got any!’’ 
‘*Yes, I have, Jim. 
me. But they’re on me, not on the fruit. 
They’re deep set. They’ll be hard to get rid 
of. But it’s got to be done. It’s no more’n 


Any one’s willing to help. | a man owes to his neighbors.’’ 
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| three old text-books that I studied when I 
|" was a boy. They are Sanders’ Second 
| Reader, Felter’s Intellectual Arithmetic, and 
| Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography. ‘Two 
of them, I suppose, I have not looked into for 
at least a generation. The arithmetic has 
|on the fly-leaf the inscription, probably 
written by some teacher, ‘‘ Elmer E. Brown, 
Sublette, Ill., June 27th, ’70.’’ 
| ‘Three weeks after that date war was 
declared between France and Prussia. The 
two facts have little connection except in the 
recollections of a small boy, whose interest 
that year vibrated between exciting tales of 
the great European conflict and the more 
personal experiences of a summer term in 
an Illinois district school. 

To any one else the books would appear 
dingy and worn and old, but the moment I 
look at them they take on the freshness of 
| my first acquaintance with them, with all 
| their smell of new print and the vision that 
they opened of a great new world. 
| The little geography is the only one 
|about which I am in doubt. My name is 
not in it, and I strongly suspect that it is 
the copy that the little girl who was to be 
my wife was studying at about that time 
|a thousand miles away. If so, we have 
|another chronological coincidence, of no 
interest to any one except the two pupils 
themselves; for the lessons that I find in 
this book are the same ones that I studied. 
| Here is the familiar table, with its ‘‘ Maine, 
Augusta, on the Kennebec,’’ and such 
| interesting variations as ‘‘ Rhode Island, Provi- 
| dence, on Providence Bay, and Newport, on 
d,’? and our own **Titinois (oy), 
| Springfield, near the Sangamon.’’ Here are 
| the icebergs near Greenland, the freshet on the 
Mi ississippi, the South American boa-constrictor 
| killing a deer, and a pack -animal falling 
from a precipice in the Andes. 








| | the snow, and a little farther on the Great Wall 
| is protecting the Chinese from their enemies. 
So it was that the world grew more or less 
| real to us. 

The spirit of exploration is in the Second 
Reader also. There I find my old favorites, 
‘*The Boy Who Became a Sea Captain, ’’ ** The 
| Tailor Bird and its Nest,’”’ and ‘*The Indian, 
| the Panther, and the Bear.’’ Still more fasci- 
nating is the story of ‘‘The Little Water 
Wheel.’’ Most of the highly 
moral selections in which 
rather dull reading, yet 
1 still remember with affec- 
tion. ‘‘The Story of Otto 


other that I recall with 
pleasure, on the ‘‘ Influence 
of Kindness,’’ with a pic- 
ture of a cage in which a 
reformed cat allows the mice 
to caper about its paws, 
while a starling perches 
upon its head. 

Curiously, it seems to me, 
the deepest impression of a 
moral kind is that I got 
from the story of ‘‘Cyrus 
and the Wrong Decision, ’’ 
in which the decree that the 
small boy should wear the 
big boy’s little coat, and 
|the big boy should have the big coat with 
which the other had been burdened, was 
presently reversed by a higher court. 


The Little Green-Covered Arithmetic. 


HERE are none of these alluring things 
T to be found in the arithmetic; yet the 
little, old, green-covered volume evokes 
its full share of reminiscent affection. It calls 
up recollections of hard effort toward clear and 
definite results. 
Since this article is written for The Com- 
panion, it is certain to be read by men and 


HAVE just taken down from their shelf| women, young, and middle-aged, and old, 


throughout the land. And many of them will 
understand me when I say that this subject of 
text-books is a very human subject, after all. 
Although the dusty old volumes of other owners 
may seem to us uninteresting rubbish, 





Young Tinoray 
4 Learnt fin to fly. 


Vastutfor Pride, 
Was fet afide. 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD's Voice obey. 


Xenxes diddie, 
And fo mutt l. 


While youth do chear 
Death may be near. 


Zaccnens he 
Did climb the Tree 
Our Lord to fee. 
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| that we used ourselves are a part of our life. 


Here are the | 
| beloved reindeer, drawing Laplanders over | 


And by this sign we may know that the other 
books were part and parcel of other lives; and 
that all the text-books together have had no 
small share in the making of human life as a 
whole, in those lands and ages that have gone 
to school. 


The Plimpton Collection. 


“Py 


You showed ’em to! 


eleventh century. Side by side with a medieval 
manuscript describing the abacus is a real 
abacus, such as the Chinese use. 

The first arithmetic ever printed is here, a 
copy in which some long-ago schoolboy has 
done his sums on the wide margin of the page. 
The first Euclids ever printed in four or five 
languages are shown, the first edition of the 
famous Margarita Philosophica, various 


| manuscripts and early printed editions of the 


Latin Grammar of Donatus, a copy of the 1512 
edition of Lilly’s Latin Grammar, and other 
books with which several centuries of grammar- 
school boys busied themselves. 


Melancthon’s Greek Grammar. 


the first edition of his Greek Grammar, 


Ts. there is Melancthon’s own copy of 


those | 





this generation that many articles and | 


4 | ‘HE subject has become so interesting in 


even some noteworthy books have been 
written about it. 
Horn-Book,’’ and Paul Leicester Ford’s vol- 
ume, ‘*‘The New England Primer, ’’ 
known. There is a dissertation on ‘‘The 
Historical Development of School Readers, ’’ 
presented at Columbia University by Mr. 


| Rudolph R. Reeder, for his degree of Doctor 


the book abounds were | 


among them are some that | 


of Philosophy, and published in the Columbia 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education. It is entertaining reading, even if 
it did win a doctorate and find a place in such 


| a high scholastic collection. 


and the Fieldfares’’ is one | 
of them; and there is an-| 


From those same academic halls has also 
come Mr. David Eugene Smith’s volume en- 
titled, ‘‘ Rara Arithmetica.’’ The rare arith- 
metics that Professor Smith has listed and 
described with such care are those written 
before the year 1601; most of them are to be 
found in the private collection of old text-beoks 
that has been brought together by Mr. George 
A. Plimpton of New York. 

It is well known to students of this subject 
that Mr. Plimpton’s collection, not only of 
arithmetics, but of other text-books, is one of 
the greatest in the world. At the time that 
this article was written, a highly interesting 
selection of those works was on exhibition in 
the public library of the city of New York. 
It is impossible to guess the value and interest 
of the collection exhibited there without making 
a close inspection of it. , 

Here are {fifteen horn-books, including the 
latest known American specimen, of about 
the year 1800. Here are the New England 
Primer, and other well-known American 
primers and readers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Here are books on pen- 
manship in its late medieval and early modern 
forms, and elaborate manuscripts illustrating 
various styles. Among the eighteenth century 
examples is a letter written by George Wash- 
ington, courteously declining the proposal of 
Nicholas Pike that his arithmetic be dedicated 
to the Father of his Country. 


Mr. Tuer’s ‘*‘ History of the | 


are well | 


| school-days. 


Here is an arith- | 
metic of Boethius in a manuscript of the! 


with corrections in his own handwriting. 
In one case there is a remarkable collection of 
early texts in geography, alongside of some of 
the most famous treatises on education and 
teaching. But it is impossible to give any 
idea of the collection by citing these few random 
examples. And the books that were exhibited 
were only a small part of the Plimpton col- 
lection. 

In the history of American schools, certain 
text-books stand out as landmarks. Some of 
them were ‘‘best sellers,’’ and some may have 
had only a moderate circulation, according to 

the standards of the present time. A brief 

list would include at least the following: 

The New England Primer, Cheever’s Latin 

Accidence, Webster’s (‘‘blue-back’’) A meri- 

can Spelling Book, Morse’s Geography, 

Webster’s ‘‘ Third Part,’’ Lindley Murray’s 

English Grammar, Colburn’s Mental Arith- 

metic. The sales of the blue-back Speller 

have been enormous, and it continues to 
sell in considerable numbers. 

On the whole, Noah Webster was prob- 
ably the most successful maker of text- 
books that this country has produced. His 
ardent, flamboyant Americanism has had 
its reward; his books have undoubtedly 
been among the agencies that have helped 
to unify American sentiment and ideas. 

But many other books and authors have 
exercised a far-reaching influence. There 
were the series of school readers by John 
Pierpont and by S. G. Goodrich (‘‘ Peter 
Parley’’), followed at the middle of the 
nineteenth century by the McGuffey series, 
probably the most widely used as well as 
one of the most interesting of them all. 
There were the numerous series of arith- 
metics, with Pike’s and Daboll’s among 
the earlier favorites; and books on algebra 
and geometry that often bear the same 
author’s name that the arithmetics do. 

There were innumerable grammars, for the 
study of rhetoric became at one time almost a 
eult among enthusiastic pupils of our academies 
and early high schools. There were geogra- 
phies, that rapidly advanced far beyond the 
early achievement of Jedediah Morse. 

One series of geographies that is remembered 
with especial pleasure by those who used it 
was that of Arnold Guyot. It is said that it 
was not successful commercially ; it was too far 
in advance of the teachers of the time, but it 
blazed the way for a broader teaching of this 
subject at a later period. There were other 
experimental books that failed to gain great 
success, but that later found their justification 
in more timely or more skilfully wrought pro- 
ductions. One of these was the Willson series 
of readers, with outlook into many fields of 
knowledge. I can testify to the delight with 
which it was surreptitiously read in a school 
where it was not officially recognized. 


Other Names that Linger. 


HAVE in mind other names in the second 

half of the nineteenth century. The Spen- 

cerian system of penmanship was having its 
remarkable vogue. Mr. Steele became famous 
because of his ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks’’ in a long list 
of scientific subjects. Mr. Swinton had a still 
wider range of authorship. And I might 
recite a long list of other familiar names, if it 
were not for the fear of taking too much space, 
or of coming into the field of present-day com- 
petition in the sale of books. 

It is generally known that this competition 
has become: very keen, and that questions re- 
lating to the text-book business have come to 
be among the most important of our problems 
of educational administration. The discussion 
of these questions does not belong to the present 
article. But it does belong to this article to call 
attention to the large influence that a really 
great or popular text-book may exercise; and 
to emphasize the fact that to gec the best books 
into the schools and to keep them there till 
they are outgrown is among the things that 
good school administration has to accomplish. 

Some years ago, as a member of the state 
text-book committee of California, I had a 
good opportunity to compare the text-books 
then on the market with those of my own 
In the subjects of reading, arith- 
metic, geography, and United States history, it 
fell to my lot to examine a large number of 
books; these books presumably included the 
best ones then in general use. 

In the subjects of history and geography, as 
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nearly as I can now recollect, I read from be- 
ginning to end all the books submitted; in the 
other two subjects, the examination that I made 
of the books was hardly less exhaustive. 

The modern text-books in United States his- 
tory were far better than any that were in use 
during my own schoolboy days. As a young- 
ster, I had been greatly interested in the Barnes 
and the Quackenbos books. But it was plain 
that the later books were more accurate, better 
balanced, more alive with the spirit of historic 
study, and | should think that they would be 
more interesting to modern boys and girls than 
those that I studied. 

Those in geography, also, were better than 
the books of my boyhood, although their superi- 
ority to the old Guyot series was not always 
clear, except as they recorded the advance of 
scientific knowledge within the intervening 
years. 

The readers used in the California schools, 
particularly the beginners’ books, were better 
than any other series that was submitted. But 
some of the readers that were in use in the 
seventies and eighties xem to me to be supe- 
rior to the newer publications. On the whole, 
I was disappointed in the reading - books. 
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T was thirty-eight miles, as the crow flies, 

| from the old farm in Maine to the semi- 

nary, but nearly fifty, as the roads ran— 
roads that we boys came to know very well 
during the three years that Theodora and 
Ellen were at school there. 

For since it was a long way round by rail, 
we used for the sake of economy, to drive over 
with them when term opened, and go after 
them when it ended. 

Altogether, we made twelve or fifteen trips, 
and all were uneventful except one. That one 
I shall never forget. 

The night before, I had driven to the post- 
office. Besides the weekly newspapers, there 
were two letters, both with ‘‘ Please forward’’ 
written in the corner, and both for the old 
squire, who came out of the house to get the 
mail as I drove into the stable. 

‘*Feels like snow,’’ he said. 
looked like it all day.’’ 

He helped me unhitch, and then we went in 
to supper, which was waiting, with grand- 
mother sitting at table alone. When the old 
gentleman had taken his seat, he put on his 
glasses for a glance at his letters. 

The first one he opened was from Addison, 
who was at college—he had entered that 
fall. Grandfather read it aloud, and we 
found the contents so absorbing that for the 
time being we quite forgot the other letter. 

Addison was coming home Friday night, he 
wrote, to spend Saturday and Sunday. Three 
of his classmates and their professor in math- 
ematics — young Professor Rockford — were 
coming with him. He had sent this hasty 
letter ahead, so that we might be at the rail- 
way-station for them Friday night, and that 
grandmother might have a chance to prepare 
for the visitors. 

‘*T want them to have a good time, ’’ Addison 
wrote. ‘*They are mighty fine fellows. And 
Professor Rockford is a ‘brick.’’’ The word 
brick in such a sense had then just come into 
use ; it was new college slang, and sounded odd. 

‘*Tell grandmother to have a big baked 
sparerib and some pumpkin pies,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘and baked beans and an Indian pudding, 
Saturday night; and in the evening we will 
have some cider and a lot of good apples and 
pears. I want them to see how we live at the 
farm. ’’ 

The old squire laughed as he read it aloud; 
but when poor grandmother heard it all, she 
sat back and fanned herself. Except for Aunt 
Olive Witham, the old lady was alone with 
her housework that month. 

‘*T wonder if that boy realizes what has to 
be done here, and how much work it will be 
to entertain all his fine company!’’ she ex- 
claimed, wearily. 

Then she rallied. ‘Well, I’ll try,’’ said 
she. ‘‘But, Joseph,’’ and she turned suddenly 
upon the old squire, who sat, still smiling, with 
the letters in his hand, ‘‘I must have Theodora 
and Ellen home to help me! I really must. 
Besides, they can entertain young men better 
than I can. You will have to drive over to 
the seminary, and bring them home for over 
Sunday. ’’ 

‘* Anything in reason, Ruth, but it is a long 
drive,’’ the old squire said. 

‘*T must have them,’’ grandmother insisted. 
**T cannot get along without them. ’’ 

‘*Well, if you must, why, then you must, 


‘*The sky has 


of selections has worked to the disadvantage 
of the more advanced school readers. 

My disappointment in the arithmetics was 
still greater. The changes of method hadevi- 
dently left their mark upon the text-books in 
this subject, just as similar marks have been 










left on text-books in other subjects. It must 
| be twenty-five or thirty years since I looked 
through the arithmetics of my own school-days, 
|and in the circumstances comparisons are of 
course dangerous. But among the arithmetics 
that I examined, I did not find any that seemed 
to me more compact and understandable than 
the ones that I wore to ragged edges when I 
was a schoolboy. 

If there is anything in these comparisons, 
they would seem to indicate that great text- 
books, and altogether satisfying text-books, are 
still hard to find, notwithstanding the industry 
of American teachers in compiling them. A 
successful text-book writer is still quite as 
valuable a public servant as he has been at 
any time in the past. Our improvements in 


oral teaching have by no means made such 
writers superfluous or unnecessary. 
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Possibly the practise of giving complete literary | that we had bought early in the autumn—to 
works to pupils in the schools in place of books | 


the double-seated ‘‘beach wagon.’’ For wrap- 
ping the girls well, after their long walk, we 
put beneath the seats a bearskin robe and two 
thick woolen robes. Grandmother brought 
out a box of luncheon for all of us, and the girls’ 
old coats, which had been packed away in a 
cedar chest through the summer; even now I 
recall how strong they smelled of cedar. ‘* You 
tell the girls,’’ grandmother said, *‘to be sure 
to put those coats on when they first get into 
the wagon. ’’ 

The old squire also brought out his buffalo- 
skin coat for me to wear, and the stable 
lantern to carry. 

‘*But I don’t want that lantern,’’ I said. 
‘*T can see without it.’’ 

‘‘Something may happen and you may need 
it, my boy,’’ the old gentleman urged. 
‘“‘Oh, but it’s a bother!’’ 1 cried. 

see all right!’’ : 

He said no more, and [ drove off. It was 
still so dark that I could hardly make out the 
road ahead. Recently the deep, muddy ruts 
had frozen as hard as stone; the horses dis- 
liked traveling on those rough ruts; and the 
wagon, with only one person in it, bobbed and 
bounced about uncomfortably. Now and then, 
as I rumbled on, I could feel a ‘‘spit’’ of snow 
against my face; but the storm was slow in 
coming that day. 

No one was astir on the cross-country roads, 
and for an hour or more the few farmhouses I 
passed were all dark and silent. Every human 
being seemed to be sleeping late that morning, 
with good excuse, I thought. But for some 

reason, on account of 
the weather, perhaps, 
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1 WAS INTRODUCED TO HELENE BROISSART, AND THOUGHT 
HER THE PRETTIEST GIRL I HAD EVER SEEN. 


I suppose,’’ the old squire admitted, reluc- 
tantly. Turning to me, he said that I should 
have to go, he guessed, and that I had better 
feed the horses with oats, and be ready to 
start early the next morning, in order to return 
with the girls by noon the day after. 

He glanced at the date of Addison’s letter 
again, and then remembered that he had not 
opened the second letter. 

‘‘Why, this is from Theodora!’’ he ex- 
claimed, when he had read it. ‘‘She and 
Ellen are coming home to-morrow. Addison, 
it appears, wrote to them about his company 
a day or two ago. She says they will start 
from the seminary in the morning, and walk 
as far as North Turner toll-bridge; that is 
about ten miles; and they want us to drive 
over and meet them there. ’’ 

‘*Dear, good girls, they knew I should need 
them!’’ the old lady said. ‘*You must start 
early, so as to be sure to meet them by the 
time they get to the bridge. ’’ 

Evidently Theodora and Ellen had talked 
the matter over, after receiving Addison’s 
letter, and hoped to gain a day for helping 
grandmother by walking to meet us. 

The next morning grandfather waked me at 
four o’clock, to set out after the girls. Novem- 
ber mornings are cheerless, at best, but that one 
was particularly so. It was dark and cloudy, 
with nota ray of light in the sky; and although 
it had not snowed yet, the chill of snow was 
in the air—a chill that struck into the very 
marrow of your bones. 

The old squire indeed doubted whether the 
girls would have the courage to start on such 
amorning. But they might,—they were both 
plucky,—and as there were no telephones in 
those days, nothing remained but for me to 
start as we had arranged. It would be awk- 
ward for the girls to reach North Turner and 
find no one there to meet them. 

Aunt Olive had my breakfast ready at five; 
and the old squire helped me hitch up Duff 
and Norman—two dappled Percheron horses 
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or of the approach of 
winter, the wild tribes 
of nature were active. 
High overhead in the 
dark sky, I heard first 
one flock of wild geese, 
and soon afterward an- 
other, winging their way 
southward, with the 
king gander solemnly 
‘*quocking’’ his low 
orders to the rest. As 
we were passing through 
some woods, Duff sud- 
denly shied, and a ‘‘lu- 
civee’’ snarled at us from 
the underbrush beside 
the road. 

It grew light at last, 
and I got on a little 
faster ; Percheron horses 
are not great roadsters, 
but it would have been 
impossible with any 
team to make good time 
over those frozen, deeply 
rutted roads. I had, 
moreover, to keep an 
eye out for guide-posts, 
and occasionally to in- 
quire my way, for it was 
the first time I had made 
the trip alone. The old 
squire had drawn a small 
map for me on half a 
sheet of paper, but he 
had left out some of the 
crossroads, and once I got off my route, and 
went two miles out of the way. That cost me 
over an hour. It was past one when I came 
in sight of the Androscoggin River, and saw 
the long, weathered old toll-bridge stretching 
across it. 

The gatekeeper came out from his house. 
‘*T guess you are the fellow three girls are 
waiting for!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*T wo girls, ’’ 1 said. ‘ 

‘*Three,’? he declared. ‘*They’ve been in 
a terrible stew for fear you wouldn’t come. 
They got here about ten o’clock.’’ He had 
no more than spoken, when the house door 
opened again, and out rushed Theodora and 
Ellen, overjoyed to see me. Behind them 
appeared a girl whom I had never seen. 

‘*We thought you never would come!’’ Ellen 
exclaimed. ‘‘Did grandmother send us some 
lunch? We’re starving. ’’ 

‘*We have brought a school friend with us,’’ 
she added, in a lower tone, as I went to get 
the lunch-box. ‘‘She is a creole girl from 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, who is taking a 
course at the seminary. I will introduce you. 
Isn’t she pretty? She was wild to come with 
us, and see a Maine farm.’’ 

‘*More likely it was those college boys she 
wanted to see,’’ I said. I was cold and a little 
cross after riding so far. 

Ellen pinched my arm for that, and laughed. 
‘*Of course we all want to see them, ’’ she said. 

I blanketed and fed Duff and Norman, and | 
then went indoors for my share of the luncheon. | 
It proved none too large. After walking eleven | 
miles, the three girls had hearty appetites. | 
I was introduced to Héléne Broissart, and 
thought her the prettiest girl I had ever seen. | 
She had quick black eyes, and a bewildering | 
number of little ways and graces that made | 
her seem very different from our staid New | 
England girls. She quite fascinated me; and 
her chatter about Maine, in her odd English, 
kept me laughing. 

The horses needed to rest an hour; and it 








was long past two o’clock when we started 
for home. Theodora and Ellen were on the 
back seat, and Miss Broissart, at her own 
eager request, sat beside me in front. 

By this time it had begun to snow in earnest; 
and I carefully tucked them all in with the 
robes for the long drive. Theodora and Ellen 
had put on their winter coats; our chief con- 
cern was for our little creole guest, who had 
come walking in a short jacket, and was already 
shivering. I was obliged to give up the old 
squire’s buffalo coat to her, and content myself 
with Duff’s blanket buckled about my shoul- 
ders. 

How it snowed! A thick, driving northeast 
storm had set in. Long in coming, it was 
now making up for lost time. We could hardly 
discern objects fifty yards ahead; but I knew 
the way, or thought I did, and drove as fast 
as I could urge the Percherons forward. The 
wagon-wheels soon began to ‘‘load,’’ however, 
and the horses’ hoofs balled badly. Moreover, 
the gloom of evening settled much sooner than 
I had expected. 

The girls, who at first had chatted merrily, 
grew silent. : 

After a time, Theodora leaned forward and 


spoke tome. ‘‘Do you think we can get home 
to-night ?’’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ I said. ‘*But not before nine 
o’clock.’’ 


The storm got worse, however, and soon it 
was so dark that we could not see the trees, or 
the farmhouses, or even the turns in the road. 
In fact, 1 had already taken the wrong road, 
and quite unawares was heading northward 
into the town of Sumner. 

At last Ellen leaned forward and whispered 
to me. ‘*We never can make it,’’ she said. 
‘*Let’s stop at the first house we come to, and 
ask the folks to put us up till morning.’’ 

For some distance, however, there appeared 
to be no houses ;* if there were any, we passed 
without seeing them. In the meantime our 
little guest from the far South had grown 
silent. In spite of the big coat, she shivered, 
and I was afraid that she would soon be 
weeping. 

‘*There’s a house near,’’ said Theodora. 
**T can smell smoke. ’’ 

Indeed, a strong, rank, smoky odor was 
now very perceptible. A moment later the 
horses stopped of their own accord. Close on 
our right was a dark shadow. ‘‘I think it is 
a house or a barn,’’ Ellen said. 

I got out and stumbled toward it, till I 
touched it with my hands. It was a stable 
| door. 

‘*Then there must be a house near,’’ Theo- 
dora said. 

Thereupon I made my way first to the right, 
then to left, expecting to find a house. Sud- 
denly I stopped, and barely saved myself from 
falling into what appeared to be a deep pit; 
here the smoky odor was stronger than ever. 

Later, I found out that, only a few days 
before, there had been a fire, which had burned 
the house, but not the stable. I had come 
upon the cellar. In the driving snow and 
darkness, however, I could make out nothing, 
and therefore went back to the wagon at the 
stable. 

‘*Try the stable door,’’ Ellen advised. ‘‘If 
we can drive in, we had better stay here till 
morning, I think. ’’ 

It proved to be a sliding door on trucks. I 
pushed it open, and then explored the interior. 
As near as I could judge, barrels and farming 
tools were piled on both sides ; but there seemed 
to be room to drive in. I went back and got 
into the wagon; then, after cautioning the 
girls to keep their heads down, I spoke to the 
horses. & 

Nothing loath to escape the storm, Duff and 
Norman entered at a good pace, cleared the 
door-jambs, and shuffled forward on the stable 
floor. 

All at once we felt a strange sensation of 
sinking. Miss Broissart screamed. The floor 
had given way. It went down under us. 
There was a terrific crash, followed by a 
prolonged clatter and racket of barrels and 
tools! We had fallen into the stable cellar. 
One of the horses uttered a piercing squeal. 
At the same time we heard sheep bleat, and felt 
a wild commotion beneath the wagon and the 
broken floor. Our little French guest screamed 
again and again. 

I had been thrown forward on Duff’s back, 
and Ellen had been pitched sidewise over the 
nigh wheel. Our side of the floor must have 
fallen first. Fortunately, the wagon was not 
upset; Theodora and Miss Broissart clung to 
the seats. 

For some moments the frightened horses 
plunged and struggled. Even after I had 
helped Ellen back to the seat of the wagon, 
and had climbed up myself, barrels and other 
articles kept sliding down about us. 

The stable floor had in part been filled with 
furniture, saved from the burning house. A 
flock of sheep had been shut up in the cellar 
of the stable for protection from the storm: 
the floor had fallen on them, and we could fee! 
them struggling beneath us, and hear their 
distressful bleating. 

So far, neither Theodora nor Ellen ha‘ 
uttered a word; now Ellen spoke. ‘‘Oh, i! 
only we had a light!’”’? she cried. ‘‘Wh) 
didn’t you bring a lantern? If we had had 2 














lantern, we might have found our way home. ’’ 
To that I had nothing to say. 

Our little visitor had stopped screaming, but 
she now began to pray wildly in French, cried 
and sobbed. In vain Theodora tried to pacify 
her; for although we were shaken up, we were 
not really hurt. I suppose we had not fallen 
more than six feet. 

‘*Now what can we do?”’ Ellen asked me. 

‘I’m going to climb out and find the house, 
if I can,’’ I said, for I still supposed there 
must be a house close by. 

‘*Yes, do, and bring a light as soon as you 
can,’’ said she. 

I stood up, felt about for a beam and pulled 
myself up, but in doing so, I started a lot of 
chairs clattering down. That set the horses to 
struggling, and Miss Broissart began to scream 


n. 

At last I reached the stable door and stepped 
out into the storm. A short distance up the 
road I saw a blur of light, and heard muffled 
footsteps on the snowy ruts. ‘‘Hello there!’’ 
I shouted. 

‘*Hello! What’s all the racket here?”’ a 
voice shouted back. 

‘‘The stable floor has broken down,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘I drove in, to get out of the storm.’’ 

A man with a lantern came up to me. ‘“‘I 
heard an awful racket,’’ he said, ‘‘clear down 
at my house. These folks here got burned 
out three days ago. They’ve gone to Buckfield. 
But their sheep are in the cellar of the stable. ’’ 

**T guess they are squashed!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*For goodness’ sake, help me get these girls 
out!” 

‘‘What! Girls!’’ cried the man. 
hurt?’’ 

At once Ellen and Theodora replied that 
they were uninjured. 

By the light of the lantern we helped them 
up from the wagon to the sill of the door; 
and there they waited while the man and I 
got down to investigate the extent of the ruin. 


‘*Are they 





Under the shattered floor, beneath the 
wagon, five sheep were either dead or maimed. 
And that was not the worst. When we tried 
to unhitch the horses from the wagon, we 
found that Norman had a broken leg. I am 
afraid that I felt too badly over that to appre- 
ciate fully our own escape. 

We got Duff out of the cellar by a door in 
the rear, but we had to let poor Norman lie 
there. 

Since it was now impossible to go on, even 
with a lantern, this good Samaritan of a 
neighbor, whose name was Small, invited us 
to his house; and he escorted us there through 
the ever-deepening snow. 

Small and I then plodded more than a mile 
to summon other neighbors to help us; and 
acting on their advice, I at last consented to 
have Norman killed, although it grieved me 
deeply to do so. 

Before morning fully a foot of snow had 
fallen; and to enable us to proceed, the Smalls 
lent us their sleigh to hitch Duff into, for the 
rest of the trip homeward. 

Seldom have I felt worse than I did when I 
had to tell the old squire of the fate of Norman. 
Besides the horse, there were the damages to 
the stable, and the sheep to be paid for, so that 
altogether the old squire lost about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. I might have avoided 
all of it if I had not been so obstinate about 
taking the lantern. It was a lesson I have 
never forgotten. 

Our misadventure cast a certain gloom over 
Addison’s home-coming that night. But we 
said as little about it as possible, and our 
visitors seemed to have a good time. Badly 
as our little creole guest had been frightened, 
she fully recovered her vivacity when the 
young collegians appeared on the scene; and I 
may add that four years later she married one 
of those three student visitors. There is no 
telling, therefore, how much happiness that 
luckless trip may have brought, after all. 


THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS 





UL kept as even a pace as he could 

maintain. Now and then he glanced 

back. The wolves were following, and 
he saw that they were gradually coming closer 
and closer to him. When he stopped, they 
stopped; and when he started forward, they 
started after him. 

At last the wolves were less than a hundred 
feet from his heels, and when he reached the 
place where his trail had branched from the 
one Dan had made, they were less than fifty 
feet away. He realized then that they were 
preparing for the attack, and that he could 
not hope to reach the cabin without a fight. 

He halted before a clump of thick willow 
brush that grew along the stream, and faced 
about. The wolves stopped, and sat on their 
haunches. Their red tongues hung from their 
mouths, and he could see the fierce gleam of 
their eyes. 

In the hope of frightening them, he gave a 
wild yell, and at the same time stepped a pace 
toward them. They drew in their tongues and 
showed their wicked fangs in a snarl. They 
were not to be frightened off. 

Paul was afraid to turn his back upon them. 
He believed that the moment he did so they 
would spring. The cabin was still half a mile 
away. He waited, with his ax grasped in 
both hands, prepared to strike. 

Presently the animals got to their feet, and 
gradually edged in, snarling savagely. At 
last one of them made a spring. Paul was 
prepared for it; he swung his ax with all his 
strength, caught the beast square on the head, 
and knocked it lifeless at his feet. At the 
same instant a rifle-shot rang out, and the 
other wolf rolled over, dead also. 

‘*Are you hurt, Paul? Are you hurt?’”’ 

‘*No,’”? Paul answered, ‘‘but they gave me 
a run for it.’’ 

“It was a wonderful close call!’’ exclaimed 
Dan. ‘‘I was coming to meet you when I 
heard you shout. I had left the gun in the 
cabin, so I ran back and got your rifle.’’ 

‘*T thought for a minute it was all up with 
ne. I’ll never go out without a gun again.’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t safe. They’re wonderful bold, 
vhen just two of them come at you.’”? With 
‘is foot Dan turned over the carcass of the 
volf Paul had killed. ‘‘I never heard of them 
‘oing that before.”? 

For several days a snow-storm, with a high 

ind, swept the country; then one morning 

\mesbury came stamping in. 

‘*Home again,’’? he exclaimed, cheerily, 
‘and just in time for breakfast! How have 
ou made it, fellows? What’s this I see? 
!'wo wolfskins !”? 

His face became grave as he listened to the 
‘ory of the adventure. 

_ “What should I have done now if I’d come 
ome and found one of you chaps missing? If 
ou Want to save me remorse, always carry a 

-tn when you go to your traps.”’ 

_ The weeks that followed passed pleasantly 

‘or Paul and Dan, although there was much 





hard work and exposure connected with their 
work. They gradually extended their trails; 
each day they put out more traps, until between 
them they had 450, leading out in several 
short trails from the cabin. They visited 
each of them twice a week. 

They looked forward to Amesbury’s weekly 
visit with keen anticipation, and he enjoyed 
it even more than the boys did. Twice Ahmik 
surprised them. He came, laughing and good- 
natured, and on each occasion stayed 
three days. 

Amesbury took each of the boys 
once over his trail, but it was plain 
that he preferred to have them work 
their own trails and keep each other 
company at the cabin. 

“I’m always afraid that the one 
who is left at home may go wolf- 
baiting again, or something,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I feel better to know you’re 
both here, taking care of each 
other. ’’ 

One day late in March, Amesbury 
came in from his trail with the 
announcement that he had struck up 
his traps for the season, and that it 
would soon be time to start for 
Winnipeg. That meant that at last 
Paul and Dan were to turn home- 
ward, and much as they had en- 
joyed their winter in Amesbury’s 
cabin, they were overjoyed at the 
prospect. : 

By prearrangement, Ahmik ar- 
rived almost simultaneously with 
Amesbury; they were all together 
in the cabin during the following 
week, preparing the pelts for market, 
and making the cabin snug for 
Amesbury’s absence. 

Dan had captured thirty-two fine 
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DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lake, where Amesbury had a small hunting 
cabin. Near by, under a cover built of logs, 
two Peterboro canoes and one birch canoe 
were stored. The cabin itself was small and 
bare of furniture, except for camp cooking uten- 
sils, a tent-stove, and two three-legged stools. 
Bunks were built round two sides of the room. 

‘“*This was my first camp,’’ Amesbury ex- 
plained to Paul and Dan. ‘‘I built it about 
twenty years ago. There’s a Hudson Bay 
post down the lake, and in 
those days I didn’t want to 
wander too far from a base 
of supplies. I come in here 
to do a little bear-trapping 
after I leave Indian Lake, 
and every two or three years I take a 
run down to Winnipeg in a canoe. I get 
my provisions from old Davy MacTavish.’’ 

Here they went into camp, and before the 
ice in the lake broke up, they made a snow- 
shoe trip to the post, where they purchased 
flour, sugar, pork, and other necessaries, and 
hauled them back on toboggans. 

The period of waiting was tedious to the 
boys. The snow was becoming soft and wet, 
the woods were sloppy, and less exhilarating 
than in‘the crisp cold weather of midwinter. 

One night in May a heavy rain set in, and 
for a week it fell in a steady downpour. The 
snow became slush, and when the sun came 
out again, now warm and balmy, much of the 
ground was bare, and Moose Lake was almost 
clear of ice. 

‘*Now for the canoe and the home-stretch, ’’ 
said Amesbury. ‘‘To-morrow we’ll start.’’ 

**Oh,’’ exclaimed Paul, ‘‘I can hardly wait 
for the time when I’ll get home!’’ 

**It will be fine to be afloat again,’’ said 
Dan, ‘‘and I’m wanting wonderful bad to see 
mother and dad, and tell them about my 
cruise. ’’ 

They chose for the journey a nineteen-foot, 
broad-beamed Peterboro canoe, with good car- 
rying capacity. It was of ample size to accom- 
modate the four voyageurs, together with their 
traveling equipment, the provisions for the 
journey, and the furs that they were taking 
to market. ’ 

With Ahmik in the bow, Amesbury in the 
stern, and Paul and Dan between, they turned 
down the lake. The sun quickly dissolved the 
light mist that lay over the waters. The 
weather was perfect, the air heavy with the 
pungent odor of damp fir-trees, the water 
placid. 

Through picturesque lakes, rushing rapids 
and gently flowing streams the expert canoe- 
men dexterously guided the frail craft. Now 
and again they made portages, but these occa- 
sioned small delay. 

At last they entered Lake Winnipeg. Twice 
they stopped at trading posts to renew their 
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martens, and Paul twenty-six. They 9 © = 


had also trapped five red, two cross, 
three blue and fourteen white foxes, 
and as they had set the traps for the 
foxes in common, they divided the skins equally. 
Dan declared that during their stay he had got 
twice as much fur as his father had ever got 
in a whole winter. ‘‘And dad’s a wonderful 
fine hunter, too,’’ he said; ‘‘but there’s no 
such furring where we live as there is here.’’ 

One cold, clear morning they left the little 
cabin on Indian Lake, and hauling their tobog- 
gans, turned southward. Day after day they 
traveled, through forests, over frozen lakes, 
across wide, barren expanses of snow. 

All wore amber-colored glasses, that Ames- 
bury provided, in order to protect their eyes 
from the glitter and to prevent snow-blindness. 

Several times there were severe storms, and 
they had to stay in camp for a day or two. 
Occasionally they killed ptarmigans, spruce 
grouse, porcupines, or other small game— 
enough to keep them supplied with provisions. 

They did not hurry; the month of April 
was nearly gone when they reached Moose 
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OF THE CITY OF WINNIPEG. 


supplies; but with no other delays, they turned 
into Red River, and on a beautiful June morn- 
ing beheld, rising before them, the spires of 
the city of Winnipeg. 

‘*Hurrah! hurrah!’’ shouted Paul. ‘‘We’re 
nearly home now. A hot bath in a real bath- 
tub, and a real bed to-night, Dan! Think of 
it! A few days, and we’ll be home!’’ 

‘*Tt’s grand!’’ exclaimed Dan. ‘‘And oh, 
*twill be grand to get home!’’ 

Ahmik waved his hand toward the town. 

**Good sell fur; no good to stay. No good 
place to live. Bush good place to live. We 


| like have you come back to trap.’’ 


**You’ve been mighty good to us, Ahmik, 
and we thank you,’’ said Paul. 

They stored their furs in a shop, the pro- 
prietor of which was a friend of Amesbury’s. 

**Now,’’ said Amesbury, ‘‘we’ll go to the 
hotel and wash up.’’ 

**T’d like to telegraph home first,’’ said Paul. 
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‘*Of course,’’ said Amesbury. ‘‘Come along! 
We’ll telegraph from the hotel.’’ 

Ahmik had no interest in the proposed bath, 
and after promising to see him later, the three 
turned toward the center of the town. 

‘*I don’t suppose you fellows have any 
money,’’ said Amesbury. 

‘*Dead broke, both of 
us,’’ confessed Paul. ‘‘We 
haven’t seen a cent of 
money since we left the 
ship.’’ 

“*T suspected it. Well, 
I happen to have a little. 
You’ll be well-off to-night 
when you get your share 
of the fur money.’’ 

“ As soon as they reached 
the hotel, Paul went to the telegraph office 
and sent the following telegram to his father: 










Dan Rudd and I reached Winnipeg safe 
to-day. Leave to-morrow for home. Wire Capt. 
Zachariah Bluntt, St. Johns. Love to you and 
mother. Eager to see you. Hope both are well. 

Paul Densmore. 

‘*Your father will say that’s the best piece 
of literature he’s read this year,’’ remarked 
Amesbury. 

‘*‘What time will he get it?’’ asked Paul. 

‘*Tt’s eleven-thirty now. Allow for the dif- 
ference in time, he ought to get it before he 
leaves his office to go out to lunch.’’ 

*‘When will Skipper Bluntt be hearing?’’ 
asked Dan. ~ 

‘“*This afternoon. Paul’s father will wire 
him right away, I’m sure.’’ 

‘*It’s wonderful fine to be letting him know 
so quick. And the skipper will get word to 
mother as soon as he can. Dad’s off to the 
Labrador by this, though, fishing, and he 
won’t hear for a month.’’ 

The afternoon was a busy one. Furs were 
selling at good price, and when the sales were 
made, Paul got $470, and Dan $560, as their 
share of the fur money. 

Amesbury then guided them to a clothing- 
store, where they bought complete outfits, from 
hats to shoes. Paul insisted upon paying 
Dan’s bill as well as his own. ‘‘We’!l fix that 
later,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll pay the bills now, and 
when we get to New York, and find out how 
much the trip costs, we can have a settlement. ’’ 

They purchased their railway and sleeping- 
car tickets, and returned to the hotel to bathe 
and put on their new clothes. ‘‘There’s a 
telegram for Mr. Densmore,’’ the clerk said, 
when they stopped at the desk for their keys. 

Paul opened it with trembling hands. 


Thank God, my boy, you’re safe. Mother and 


I leave at once to meet you in Toronto. Have 
wired Captain Bluntt. Bring Dan Rudd with you. 
Father. 


That evening Ahmik appeared, and he and 
Amesbury accompanied the boys to 
the railway-station. 


eZ) ‘*Come back hunt some more,’’ 
i Abmik urged, when they said 
good-by. 


| ‘*We owe you so much, ’’ Paul said 
} to Amesbury, as he shook his hand. 
**T don’t know what we’d have done 
if you hadn’t picked us up.’’ 

**T’ll never be forgetting you, and 
how rare kind you were,’’ declared 
Dan. 

‘**You chaps owe me nothing,’”’ 
Amesbury said. ‘‘The debt’s all the 
other way. You earned your keep, 
made some money for me, and made 
a few weeks of my life very pleas- 
ant. ” 

Paul and Dan ran to the plat- 
form of the rear car as the train 
drew out of the station, and had a 
last fleeting glimpse of Amesbury 
standing there, gazing after them 
and waving his hand. 

For the two boys that was a 
journey of joyous anticipation. Dan, 
who had never before traveled in a 
railway-train, and who was much 
impressed by the luxury of his sur- 
roundings, was not eager to have the 
trip come to an end; but Paul was 
impatient. He was the first pas- 
senger to alight when the train 
pulled into the station at Toronto. 
His father and mother were there 
on the platform, waiting for him. 
In a moment he was in their arms, and they 
were all laughing and crying together. Dan 
stood shyly by, but presently he came in for a 
share of the welcome. 


‘*T wouldn’t be here, mother, if it hadn’t 


been for Dan,’’ Paul said; and Mrs. Densmore 
kissed the blushing Newfoundland boy. 

Dan had three wonderful days with the 
Densmores in New York before his steamer 
sailed. They all went down to see him off, 
they filled his cabin with presents for himself 
and for his mother, and they told him that he 
was one of the family now, and that every 
year he must come to New York for a visit. 

‘*You’re the best friend I ever had, Dan,’’ 
said Paul. 

**T certainly do like you fine, Paul,’’ Dan 
answered. 

They shook hands and parted, the steamer 
cast off, and Dan was homeward bound. 

THE END. 
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PERSIAN HIGH PRIEST, READING FROM THE KORAN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


NLY a cheap person will try to make 

another person feel cheap. 

HAT no one shall be in doubt about the 

significance of the buffalo on‘ the new five- 
cent piece, the coin also bears the familiar 
‘*E pluribus unum,’’ which can be translated, 
‘*The only one left.’’ 

N a street-car in Buffalo the other day a 

woman offered to a boy who happened to 
sit beside her a counterfeit nickel that the 
conductor had refused. She explained to the 
boy that he might be able to pass it somewhere. 
He quietly thanked her, and said, ‘‘I don’t 
want it; I am a Scout.’’ The answer amply 
justifies the whole Boy Scout movement. But 
what is to be said of the woman? 
| Sipe! though President Taft’s arbitration 

treaties failed to be ratified, his fame as a 
friend of peace is secure. The National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences presented a gold medal 
to him last month by way of recognizing his 
services to the cause of international peace. 
He was described as the first responsible states- 
man of any nation to propose that all inter- 
national disputes be arbitrated, whatever their 
character. Pie 

HE chief British memorial to General 

Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, 
will be, most appropriately, a training-school 
in London for those who are to carry on the 
work that will always be identified with his 
name. A great fund for the purpose has been 
raised through many thousands of small sub- 
scriptions. There will be similar memorials, 
although on a smaller scale, in New York and 
Chicago. 


HE letter ‘‘F,’’ under the last figure of the 

date on the new five-cent pieces, stands 
for the name of Mr. James E. Frozer, the 
designer. Mr. Victor D. Brenner put his 
initials on the Lincoln cent, but there was so 
much protest that, after a few million coins 
had been minted, the government had new 
dies made without the initials. Mr. Frozer 
may not be so fortunate in winning the atten- 
tion of coin-collectors. 


HE wild Indian has apparently disappeared 

forever. Even the great chiefs who, in 
native costume, watched President Taft break 
ground for the Indian memorial at the entrance 
to New York harbor a few weeks ago, were 
not what they seemed. One of them, whose 
war-bonnet shadowed a face streaked with 
yellow and vermilion, was looking at the great 
East River bridge when a bystander attempted 
by signs and motions to impress him with an 
idea of its size. After a little the Indian 
interrupted him with the remark, ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
some bridge, all right.’’ He is a graduate 
of Carlisle. The ancestral costume was for 
the occasion only. 


HE way they teach agriculture in the high 
school of Fairfield, Nebraska, may have in 
it something helpful for other high schools in 
prosperous farming communities. The class 
in agriculture visits the neighborhood farms, 
and the farmers turn teachers for the occasion. 
If the farm is a stock-farm, for example, the 
farmer gives the class a short account of the 
particular stock that he breeds, gives his reasons 
for breeding it, and describes his methods of 
feeding, handling, and marketing. To this 
lecture the pupils come primed with all the 
facts they can get from text-books and teachers 
—facts that spring into life and interest as the 
students of theory talk with the man of prac- 
tise. Ps 
[t was supposed a year ago that the mystery 
of the Tsanpo, the great river of Tibet, had 
been unveiled; but Captain Bethell, who is 
familiar with the country, does not agree with 
the expeditioners that the Dihong branch of 





the Brahmaputra is the Tsanpo on its way 


from the uplands to the sea. Captain Bethell, 
who has observed the Tsanpo in Tibet, told 
the Royal Geographical Society recently that 
the Dihong is not big enough to carry the 
volume of water that flows between the banks 
of the Tsanpo, and that no river as large as 
the Tsanpo could be affected by local rains as 
the Dihong seems to be affected. He thinks 


| that the Dihong is a local river, and that it 


remains. for some future explorer to find the 
unknown mouth of the Tsanpo. 
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THE “MONEY TRUST.” 


COMMITTEE of the House of Repre- 

sentatives was occupied for several months 

in trying to determine whether or not 
there is such a thing as a ‘‘money trust,’’ and 
if there is, by what means the government 
can break it up. 

Manifestly, if a money trust exists, it is not 
like the trusts that have acquired a more or less 
monopolistic control over certain branches of 
trade. It is not incorporated; the persons 
charged with being members of it are individ- 
uals not constituting any one firm or company, 
and act together only in particular transactions 
in which their interests are the same. 

The committee finds that there is a money 
trust: a linking together of great financial in- 
stitutions—national banks, trust companies and 
private banking houses—by means of the in- 
terlocking directorates of many great financial, 
commercial, manufacturing and transportation 
interests; and that those interests thus act in 
harmony, perhaps to the disadvantage of the 
community, instead of competing with one 
another as they ought to do. 

Having satisfied itself that a money trust 
exists, the committee proposes extensive re- 
forms. It would greatly reduce the power of the 
directors of national banks, and would compel 
stock exchanges and clearing-houses to incor- 
porate and submit to government supervision, 
under penalty of losing the use of the mails, 
the telegraph, and the telephone; it would 
prohibit companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce from depositing their funds with private 
bankers ; and instead of letting them sell issues 
of bonds to banks and brokers, to resell in 
turn to their customers, it would compel them 
to advertise their securities and open them to 
public competitive bidding. 

Such are a few of the many changes and 
additions that the committee would make in 
the laws. The facts they gathered and the 
recommendations they make are at the service 
of the new Congress, for the report appeared 
less than a week before the last Congress 
expired. There was no time even to consider 
the proposals. 

Those who are accused of maintaining the 
money trust deny with emphasis that any such 
thing exists. They declare that the control 
they exercise is greatly exaggerated; that the 
larger their interest is in public undertakings, 
the more important it is for themselves that 
the country shall be prosperous; that the great 
development of the railroad system and of the 
industrial enterprises of the country would 
have been impossible without the codperation 
and united support of the big financial institu- 
tions; and that the measures proposed by the 
committee would stop development. They 
assert that what the country really needs is 
not the restrictions suggested, but an improved 
banking system, modeled after the scientific 
systems of Europe, which have stood the test 
of experience and which enable European 
countries to endure periods of stress without 
the panics that constantly recur in the United 
States. 

The matter is not one that can be settled 
out of hand. Great evils undoubtedly exist, 
and those who have caused them should be 
permitted neither to escape the condemnation 
they have earned nor to retain any power that 
is ill-gotten or misused; but, on the other 
hand, the general prosperity of the country 
is too important to be endangered by any 
legislation that is not clearly seen to be sound. 
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ENGLAND IN PERSIA. 


ERSIAN affairs have gone from bad to 
worse since Russian influence compelled 
the American Treasurer-General to with- 
draw. He had begun the difficult work of 
making the government honest, efficient, and 
independent. The rehabilitation of Persig 
seemed possible then without foreign inter- 
vention. Now foreign intervention is the one 
thing to which the patriotic Persian pins his 
hopes. Those who oppose it are the plunder- 
ing tribesmen and the thieving officials who 
profit by the prevailing anarchy. 
The conditions are especially bad in southern 


Persia. The influence of Russia is so well 
established in northern Persia that the region 
is, to all intents, a part of the ever-expanding 
Russian Empire. But south of the so-called 
neutral zone the policy of Great Britain, look- 
. ing northward from India, has been less clearly 
defined. In fact, a correspondent of the London 
Times, writing from Bushire, is skeptical of 
the existence of any British policy. 

Nevertheless, Greaf Britain has important 
interests to safeguard in Persia—commercial 
and political interests that are wrapped up with 
British prestige in India. The commercial 
interests might be left to shift for themselves, — 
although that is not the usual way with the 
British government, —but the strategic impor- 
tance of the Persian frontier is not at all likely 
to be overlooked, either in London or in 
Delhi. When the time comes to check the 
inevitable Russian advance southward through 
Persia, there will be no vagueness or indeci- 
sion in the British policy. 

Through diplomacy, rather than by force 
of arms, Persia will some day be divided 
between Russia and Great Britain. It requires 
no great gift of prophecy to foretell it. Even 
the neutral zone, now theoretically left for 
Persia itself to govern, will be absorbed. Thus 
another ancient empire will vanish before the 
advance of the great and ambitious modern 
powers. 

* © 
TEASING. 


N general, the desire to be humorous ani- 

mates the tease. His spirit is not con- 

sciously unkind; the boy who ties a tin 
can to a dog’s tail may not be deliberately 
cruel; in the way the dog acts with the can 
tied to him, there is a certain grotesqueness 
that strikes the boy as amusing. If the dog 
behaved in the same way and liked having the 
can tied to his tail, the boy would be just as 
well pleased. 

Sympathetic imagination is not often well 
developed in young people; before it is de- 
veloped, when their natures are purely sensa- 
tional,—that is, when they are interested in 
action, but not in what causes it,—boys are 
likely to be bullies and girls to be teases. Any- 
thing unusual in conduct or appearance is 
likely to seem to them funny, and once they 
find any one funny, they forget all else in the 
amusement to be derived from exciting him to 
further grotesqueness. The pain or the suffer- 
ing or the sense of shame that may be causing 
their victim to act grotesquely is something of 
which they are aware in only the most shadowy 
manner. 

Clothes frequently inspire teasing. A boy 
who is too well dressed is teased; a girl who 
is not dressed well enough is teased; a single 
article of clothing, if it does not accord with 
the conventions of the ruling spirits, becomes 
a subject of comment that wounds the sensitive 
wearer. Iteration and reiteration are of the 
essence of teasing. It is not enough to make 
the victim uncomfortable once and for a 
moment; he must be forced to repeat again 
and again his squirming antics for the enjoy- 
ment of the spectators. Over and over again 
must he be made to perform and to suffer. 

Young people outgrow the habit of teasing; 
the victims attain eventually an age of immu- 
nity. But it would be well, nevertheless, for 
older people to make a more serious attempt, 
at home and at school, to show young people 
that the best humor is the kindliest, and that 
those persons who seem to offer themselves 
most readily—yet most involuntarily—as sub- 
jects for teasing are exactly those who should 
be most considerately spared. 
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AN EVENTFUL SESSION. 


HEN the British Parliament began its 
recent session, the government put 
three great measures upon its parlia- 

mentary program: a home rule bill for Ireland, 
a bill disestablishing and disendowing the 
church in Wales, and a bill that greatly extends 
the right of suffrage, and at the same time 
provides that no one shall have more than 
one vote. Although none of the measures has 
yet become a law, two of them have advanced 
so far that Mr. Asquith and his followers are 
well satisfied. 

Those two measures, the home rule bill and 
the bill for Welsh disestablishment, have fol- 
lowed the expected course: the House of Com- 
mons has passed them and the House of Lords 
has rejected them. But by rejecting them it 
has not killed them. If, at the session that 
has just begun, the bills are again passed, and 
again rejected, they will be once more intro- 
duced at the session that will begin a year 
hence; and if the House of Commons then 








passes them, they will become law, no matter 
what action the Lords may take. 

The franchise bill was not so successful; the 
ministry withdrew it because a ruling by the 
Speaker prevented the House from having a 
free hand in deaJing with it. The situation 
was peculiar. In its original form, the bill re- 
ferred only to regulations for admitting men to 
the rights of suffrage. But among the amend- 
ments that were proposed was one to strike out 
the word ‘‘male’’ from the bill. If that had 
succeeded, it would have made it in order to 
consider three other proposed amendments, 
one of which would have. admitted all women 
to the franchise on the same terms with men; 
the others would have conferred the right of 
suffrage on certain classes of women, but not 
on all. 

The Speaker ruled that if the House should 
adopt either of these amendments, the bill 
would be so changed that he would declare it 
to be out of order, and would require the gov- 
ernment to introduce a new bill that embodied 
the principles of the amended bill. Since the 
session was drawing to a close, it was clear 
that the House could not pass a new bill, and 
that there was nothing to gain, therefore, by 
proceeding with the measure. Accordingly, 
the government withdrew it, and by so doing 
greatly displeased the woman suffragists, who 
at once renewed their ‘‘militant’’ tactics. 

The passage of the home rule bill and the 
Welsh bill depends wholly upon the ability of 
the present government to hold its majority in 
the House of Commons a little more than a 
year longer. The chances are that it will suc- 
ceed; for although the Unionists have won 
most of the recent elections to fill vacancies 
caused by the death or resignation of members, 


‘the government majority is still so large that 


there is no chance of its being reduced, in the 
coming year, even one-half. Possibly, if the 
results of the by-elections convinced them that 
the country really demanded a fresh general 
election to learn the will of the people, the 
ministers would dissolve Parliament. Even 
then there would not be much likelihood of 
the people’s overturning so great a majority 
as the government now has. 

Thus the Liberals have good reason to believe 
that in 1914 they will carry into effect at least 
two of their great measures; and Englishmen 
will remember the recent session, which saw 
the introduction of those measures, as one of 
the most important and eventful in recent 
British history. - 


LIBERTY AND ORDER. 


LL government vibrates between these two 
poles. A hundred and fifty years ago 
our fathers fought to establish a democ- 

racy in which all men should be free and 
equal. They believed that very little govern- 
ment is necessary. They believed that the 
great need of human life is opportunity, and 
that all man’s incomparable gifts and powers 
would shoot up, strong, and rich, and fertile, 
once they were freed from the convention and 
restriction of an artificial state of society. 

Our fathers had a vast free continent to 
experiment in, and the America of to-day, 
compared with their America, surely justifies 
their view. But we grow to see that liberty 
is not everything. Politics become corrupt, 
the strong trample on the weak, huge interests 
thrive and fatten on the abuse of democratic 
independence, money gets a strangling grip on 
everything. 

Then practical men sigh, and say, ‘* Liberty! 
What is liberty? A convenient name for 
oppression to juggle with. What we want is 
order; not liberty, which means license, but 
power, which means justice.’’ And perhaps 
they look oversea at the strong governments 
of the Old World, where energy is disciplined, 
and greed curbed, and progress, instead of 
lurching with turbulent violence first in one 
direction and then in another, seems to go on 
with steady, measured, quiet strides to a definite 
goal. 

From those ordered, strong, systematic gov- 
ernments of the Old World we have undeniably 
much to learn. Clean cities—clean materially 
and morally—are a good thing. Sage regula- 
tion of public enterprises for the benefit of the 
public is a good thing. System in education, 
in divorce laws, in matters of public health— 
all, all are excellent things. Yet the liberty 
our fathers established is a good thing also. 
The habit of independent action, of standing 
on your own feet and submitting to dictation 
from no man—these are things not to be for- 
gotten. Humanity is so constituted—and hap- 


pily—that it thinks little of the good things it 
has, but struggles desperately after those it 
has not. Hence we need to be reminded occa- 
sionally that if liberty without order is riot 














and ruin, order without liberty, however im- 
posing it may be to look at, is dry-rotted 
within, and falls at last from utter lack of 


vitality. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


USEFUL RIVER. — The water of the 

Santa Ana River in southern California is 
probably used more variously if not thoroughly 
than that of any other stream of its size in 
this country. Some of it is stored in a res- 
ervoir in the San Bernardino Mount to generate 
electric power. Not far from the reservoir the 
water passes through a second power plant. 
Below this it is distributed for irrigation 
and municipal purposes in Redlands and the 
vicinity. Much of the water used in irrigation 
is recovered in springs and flowing wells and 
by pumping-plants that utilize some of the 
power developed higher up the stream. Part 
of this recovered water goes back into the river 
above Riverside Narrows, where it is again 
taken out into a power ditch. A few miles 
farther on, the water is distributed to the 
groves of fruit-trees about Santa Ana and 
Anaheim. A bulletin of the United States 
Geological Survey says of the river, ‘‘A single 
drop of water in its progress from the moun- 
tains to the sea, a distance of only 100 miles, 
may thus be used as many as eight times for 
power and irrigation. ’’ 


& 


CURIOUS ANT-EATER.—The Zodlog- 

ical Society of London has received two 
specimens of a remarkable porcupine ant-eater, 
or proechidna, from the Charles Louis Moun- 
tains in western New 
Guinea. Theanimal is 
about the size of a large 
cat, and belongs to the 
group of primitive mar- 
supials known as mono- 
tremes that includes 
theduck-billed platypus 
and the echidna of 
Australia. Its body is 
covered with short, blackish fur, interspersed 
with sharp spines. Its mouth is at the end of 
a trunk-like snout. White ants form its chief 
diet; for catching them this extraordinary 
creature has a very long tongue, provided with 
a sticky secretion. It also has powerful limbs 
and claws that are well adapted to digging. 
In the daytime the proechidnas sleep in crevices 
beneath rocks or logs. They hatch their young 
from eggs and nourish them with milk. The 
two specimens of proechidna at the London 
Zodlogical Gardens are the only ones in 
England. 
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N ELECTRIC STERILIZER. —The Nord 
Railway Company of France has decided 
to install in its Paris terminus and in other 
large stations sterilizers to purify the drinking- 
water supplied to the public on its lines. 
According to the. London Times, the sterilizer 
consists of a quartz mercury vapor lamp, of 
the Westinghouse Cooper-Hewitt type, sur- 
rounded by a cylinder containing a translucent 
quartz pane, through which the ultraviolet rays 
from the lamp pass directly into the water. 
The lamp is fixed in the center of a small 
cylindrical water-tank, so divided that the 
water passes four times in front of the quartz 
pane before it reaches the outlet pipe. The 
sterilizer occupies very little space. It can 
supply nearly 160 gallons of germ-free water 
an hour. ® 


UBSTITUTES FOR PLATINUM.—The 

great increase in the value of platinum 
during the last few years has led many investi- 
gators to seek substitutes for it. According to 
the Engineer, the search has been partly suc- 
cessful. Platinum -clad nickel -steel wire is 
beginning to displace platinum wire in incan- 
descent lights; wires.of nickel alloys are now 
used in making the cheaper grades of artificial 
teeth; asbestos threads are taking the place of 
platinum wire in gas mantles; and fused quartz 
ware has come into general use in chemical 
laboratories in the place of platinum utensils. 
Yet the introduction of these substitutes has 
not affected the price of platinum; the demand 
for the metal seems to have steadily increased 
in spite of them. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


UBA.—Immediately after Mr. Bryan took 

the oath as Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton, he sent a protest to Cuba against a general 
amnesty bill that had passed the Cuban con- 
gress, and that was awaiting the signature of 
President Gomez. The bill was intended to 
authorize the president to pardon all offenders, 
whether convicted or awaiting trial. Its pur- 
pose is said to have been to prevent the trial 
of those men who are accused of ‘‘erafting’’ 
while in office. On March 7th, President 
Gomez signed the bill, and Secretary Bryan 
sent another protest against his allowing such 
a measure to become law. On March 8th, it 
was reported from Havana that President 
Gomez had reconsidered his approval, and 











would have the bill modified ‘‘solely to con- 
vince the Democratic administration of Cuba’s 
desire to please the United States, and to live 
up to all her treaty obligations. ’’ 


ABOR ARBITRATION.— The board of 
arbitrators appointed under the Erdman 
act to settle the wage dispute between the loco- 
motive firemen on the railroads east of Chicago 
CopyricHT, HarRisaewina and the managers of the 
railroads held their first 
meeting in New York on 
March 10th. Mr. William 
L. Chambers of Washing- 
ton, former member of the 
Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, is the chair- 
man. The representative 
of the railroads on the 
board is Mr. W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president of the 
MA. Ww. t. CHAMBERS. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Albert. Phillips, vice-president of 
the firemen’s union, represents the workmen. 
The firemen ask a wage of from $2.40 to $4a 
day, according to the size of the engine; and 
they ask also that two firemen be employed on 
the heavier locomotives. The companies admit 
that the men ought to get better pay, but say 
that the increase demanded is too great. 





& 

HE LOS ANGELES CASE.—The jury 

trying Clarence 8. Darrow on the charge 
of bribing a member of the McNamara jury in 
the Los Angeles Times explosion case, on 
March 8th failed to agree, and were discharged. 
On the last ballot the jurors stood eight for 
conviction and four for acquittal. A new trial 
was ordered to begin on March 3ist.—— At the 
annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers in 
Indianapolis on March 6th, Mr. Frank M. 
Ryan was reélected president. Mr. Ryan has 
been convicted of complicity in the nation- 
wide dynamite conspiracy of which the Los 
Angeles explosion was an incident. He is out 
on bail, awaiting the result of an appeal from 
the verdict of the jury. 

& 


ERMONT ELECTIONS.—At the spring 

election in Vermont on March 4th, the 
constitutional amendment changing the date of 
the regular state election from September to 
the first Tuesday in November was carried, as 
well as the amendment changing the date of 
the meeting of the legislature from October to 
January. * 


HE BALKAN WAR.—While the diplo- 

matists are seeking a way to peace, the 
allies continue to press the war against 
the Turkish strongholds. On March 6th, the 
Greeks took the Turkish fortress of Janina 
in Epirus, with its garrison of 32,000 men. 
The surrender was preceded by a fierce bom- 
bardment that lasted for two days. The Greek 
claim to Epirus in the division of the spoils of 
war is strengthened by this victory. A day 
or two after Janina fell, a large force of Ser- 
vian troops was landed on the Albanian coast, 
to assist in the reduction of the Turkish strong- 
hold at Seutari, for the benefit of Montenegro. 
On March 11th, Austria protested against the 
use of Servian troops for this purpose, but 
Servia replied that it is bound to assist its 
allies when they are in need. 


® 

HE AMERICA CUP.—Through the Royal 

Ulster Yacht Club, Sir Thomas Lipton 
has sent a challenge to the New York Yacht 
Club, to race for the famous silver cup that 
the yacht America won in a race round the 
Isle of Wight with the British yacht Aurora, 
on August 22, 1851. Thirteen British yachts 
have since then unsuccessfully tried to win 
the cup, and take it back to England. 


& 

POLITICAL BETROTHAL.—The be- 

trothal of Princess Victoria Louise, only 
daughter of the German Emperor, to Prince 
Ernest, son and heir of the British Duke of 
Cumberland, was announced in Berlin in Feb- 
ruary. The marriage, which will take place 
on May 24th, will prob- 
ably end a long-standing 
feud between the House 
of Hohenzollern and the 
House of Hanover. Prince 
Ernest is a grandson of 
George, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who reigned as 
King of Hanover, and 
was deposed by Bismarck 
because he sided with 
Austria in the struggle 
PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE. hetween Austria and 
Prussia for supremacy among the German 
states. Hanover was then annexed to Prussia. 
When the last Duke of Brunswick died, the 
Duke of Cumberland, as the next of kin, was 
entitled to reign in the duchy, but because he 
declined to surrender his claim to the ancient 
kingdom of Hanover, he was not permitted to 
enter Brunswick, and the duchy is ruled by 
a regent. It is understood that arrangements 
are under way that will lead to the final 
renunciation of the Cumberland claims to 
Hanover, and to the admission of the duke 
to his rights in Brunswick. 
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Did You Ever Know of Any Child | 
Who Didn’t Enjoy 


-Puffed Grains? 


They’ll eat them between meals like peanuts, because the 
grains taste like nuts. 


They want them every morning with sugar and cream, or 
mixed in with their fruit. 


And at supper or bedtime they fairly revel in Puffed Wheat 
or Rice served, like crackers, in a bowl of milk. 


And the more they eat, the better. 
These are whole grains, with all of the minerals lacking in 


bolted flour. 


All the millions of granules have been blasted to pieces by 
Prof. Anderson’s process. 


Never before were whole grains made so easily and wholly 
digestible. 


Serve them any hour—mealtime, between meals or bedtime. 


They don’t tax the stomach. In this respect they are unique 
and ideal, as any physician will tell you. 


But healthy children never think of this scientific side. They 
eat these foods because nothing they know is even half-way so 
enticing. 








}Puffed Wheat, 10¢ =»: 


Puffed Rice, 1 5c wiih 











These foods are shot from guns. 


Inside.the guns they are subjected for an hour to a heat of 
550 degrees. That accounts for the almond flavor—the taste 
like toasted nuts. 


Inside each grain there have occurred a hundred million 
explosions — one for every granule. 


As a result the grains come out crisp, airy, porous, eight 
times normal size. 


250,000,000 dishes were consumed last year. 


If the folks in your home didn’t get their share, let them get 
it this year. 


Telephone your grocer — now, before you forget it —to send 
you a package of each. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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HEY fly and die! till we might name anew 
The heavens for them, if there they shone and 
stayed! 
But no, they are falling stars for sad review: 
Landron, who downward flamed from skies 
essayed ; 
Moisant and Hoxsey, smiling where low laid; 
Vivaldi, Selfridge, past their soldier care ; 
And that Peruvian boyish-manly shade, 
The almost Hannibal of Alpine air. 


THE AEROPLANISTS 






Their tragedy appals, and still the list 

Is multiplied. Will, therefore, they desist? 
Not until science slumbers, and the knees 
Of vigor tremble, and the sightless seas 

Blow smooth to darers. Then, ah, physicist! 
Devise to save such gleaming souls as these. 
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“DE PROFUNDIS.” 


66 speak frankly, the symp- 
| toms as the crisis approaches 
are not so favorable as I 
had hoped for.’’ 
| It was hard for John Brooks 


to realize that the great specialist 
was speaking of Jack—Jack, his 
first-born, whom he had watched through 
babyhood and boyhood, and through love of 
whom he had been brought to a new sense of 
God’s goodness; Jack, who had been his pride 
all these twenty years, and in whom were cen- 
tered his dearest hopes for the future. Jack 
had been sick before, but he had always 
thrown off sickness in the same easy, master- 
ful way in which he had conquered everything 
else that he had had to face. To his father, 
it had seemed certain that Jack was to go on, 
always conquering, in the great battles of 
life. 

Dazed, John Brooks turned away, and en- 
tered his library. He closed and locked the 
door. ‘‘He can’t die!’’ he said, doggedly. 
**T can’t let him die!’’ 

He had a curious feeling that there was 
something he could do about it, if he could 
only collect himself and think clearly. He, 
too, was accustomed to conquer whatever 
opposed him. 

‘*All that medical skill can do has been 
done, ’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Is there anything 
else?’’ 

Of course there was! Had he not known all 
his life that there is a God in Israel? A God 
to Whom nothing is impossible? What could 
be more natural or right than that he should 
ask God to save his boy, whose life the world 
must surely need? He would pray as the 
saints of old prayed, with invincible determi- 
nation; with a persistence that could not be 
denied, and God would grant his prayer. 

He fell upon his knees. But before he could 
frame the words, he seemed to hear a Voice 
speaking. He listened. 

‘*Your prayer is granted. Your son’s life 
will be spared. But I had a different future 
for him. There is work elsewhere that he 
can do. There are dangers threatening here 
that he can never avoid. There are heights 
elsewhere that he would have reached. I had 
my plan. You may now have yours.’’ 

John Brooks rose trembling from his knees. 
‘*Not my will,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘dear God, not 
mine!’’ Out in the hall the physician came 
from the sick-room to meet him. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ the doctor whispered, as 
he grasped the father’s hand. 

‘*Tt’s always all right!’’ said John Brooks 
from his heart. 
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QUALITIES THAT STAND WEAR. 


ELEN Bently saw that Mrs. 

Winslow was disappointed. 

The company had apparently 
enjoyed themselves, and had gone 
away declaring they had been de- 
lightfully entertained, but she was 
sure Mrs. Winslow felt that some- 
thing had been amiss, and she 
guessed what it was. ‘You were disappointed in 
me, Bess,” Helen accused her. “Now, own up. 
You expected me to shine before your company, 
and I did not.” 

Mrs. Winslow smiled at her young friend. “I 
confess,” she said, “I have seen you more enter- 
taining.” 

“I knew they were people of no great impor- 
tance,” said Helen. ‘You had just asked them in 
from the kindness of your heart; and I didn’t 
expect ever to see them again, so I didn’t over- 
exert myself. I never like to waste my energies 
on people that are not worth while.” 

Mrs. Winslow raised her brows and smiled 
slowly. 

“Once,” she said, “I visited a woman who had a 
new rug by the door of the parlor. She was con- 
tinually warning members of the family to go 
round the house and come in by the kitchen, or to 
keep their chairs off that rug. It had cost fifteen 
dollars, and was not worth that, for it was shoddy. 
She knew it would not stand wear. 

“But once when we stopped in Persia to look at 
some rare Oriental rugs, that would be almost 
priceless in this country, I found the owners had 
thrown them down on the streets, so that casual 
passers-by might walk on them. For the more 

















such rugs are worn the more valuable they become. 
Centuries of wear cannot destroy them.” 

The slow color mounted into Helen’s face. “I 
see the point,” she said. ‘And I hope it was 
laziness rather than shoddiness that caused me to 
withhold my best from your friends.” 
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TO THE RESCUE. 


HE hardships to which people are exposed 
in the far North give frequent occasion for 
the display of heroism. In the pages of 

“Trailing and Camping in Alaska,” Mr. Addison M. 
Powell tells of the rescue of a woman and her 
husband who were stranded on the mountains in 
an Alaskan winter. 

A dog-team gallo) 
the only pretense of a hotel in V: 
was 
are, when the moon is not shining. The dogs imme- 
diately lay down, almost exhausted from their long 
trip, and the two men were soon surrounded by 
inquiring friends. One of the two said: 

“What do zon think, fellows? We sed a 
woman just this side of Sawmill C 


d up and sto} in front of 
~ my The night 


amp. She was 
ulling a sled on which was her sick husband. 

e remonstrated against her crossing the glacier, 
but she replied that they might as well die u 
there as anywhere else, as it meant certain dea’ 
to stop. Our dogs could pull only our outfit, and 
there wasn’t grub enough for all, so we were com- 

elled to leave them. They will be at the last 
imber to-night, and if somebod 
their rescue, they will be dead 
morrow.” 

A man stepped out from the crowd, and said: 

“Pll go for one! Now who else has a good dog- 
team to splice in with mine ?”’ 

“T’m your man!” answered another. 

It was three o’clock in the pos 
had made their selection of dogs an 
to start on that hazardous trip. 

“We'll be on the first bench by daylight, and 
have them here before midnight,” said one, as he 
ey out the team for the sixty-mile run. 

“Yea, boys tand in there, Leader! Mush. 
mush on, mush!” and with a yelp the dogs galloped 
away, as if aware of the urgency of their mission. 

“Haw, Leader!” we heard, as they turned the 
corner, and then they were gone. “There goes 
the best dog-team in Alaska, and driven by two of 
the best men on earth!” exclaimed a man, as he 
reéntered the house. 

The trail was easily followed, and soon the nine 
miles of level bench were passed. The speed 
slackened only when they were ascending the 
ridge, which they crossed by eleven that morning, 
and there it was seen that the sharp peaks were 
curling fine snow high in the air. 

“They are beginning to smoke!” remarked one 
of the men. 

“Yes; we must get back before night, or it’s all 
off!” replied the other. 

Down, down the steep descent they plunged, and 
7 one o’clock they were off the glacier and skip- 
ping over level ground. The poor woman had 

ecome exhausted, and had sat down beside her 
husband. She was weeping bitterly when she 

lainly heard the yell of a driver and the barking of 
ogs. In a moment she — from despair to 
hope. As the team galloped ina circle, and ped 
beside her with the dogs’ heads pointed k 
toward the glacier, she clapped her hands with 


before they 
were ready 


joy. 
j Tne dogs lay down and with their lolling tongues 
lapped the snow, while the drivers ate some 
crackers, and jokingly encouraged the sick man 
and the tired woman. They bade her seat herself 
comfortably, while they fastened the two sleds 
together. Soon they were bounding away again 
at the dogs’ first speed. 
en they recrossed the summit, the whole 

range was “smoking,” and the wind was sending 
the fine snow along the crust. It whipped their 
faces with a warning of what was coming, but the 
driver said: 

“Twenty miles to town, and it can never catch 


In Valdez every one was anxiously wetching the 
trail. Many exclaimed, “‘They can’t possibly be 
here before midnight!” but they were. As they 
rushed up to the crowd with a yell, and a chorus of 
barks from the noble dogs, they were met by as, 


helping hands. The dogs acted as if they 
understood why they were ing petted, and 
again the woman wept for joy. 
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THE USES OF A LIBRARY. 


LOSET room is precious to the house- 
keeper, and few indeed are the women who 
are blessed with all the closets they desire. 

But the wife of a millionaire, who recently spoke 
the decisive word in the purchase of a new house, 
saw an opportunity where others might have failed 
to do so, and made the most of it. She was showing 
an admiring friend over the place the other day, 
and told her about it. 


“It was the library that decided us,” she ex- 
plained, Sommioceet yin ie minute I saw it, [ 


said to Joseph K., s clinches it. We don’t 
look ony farther. A library for me!’ So we 
bought the house; and out came those libra: 


shelves, fast as the carpenters could rip ’em, an 
in went hooks and hangers, and now—my dear, I 
brought back twenty trunks from Paris this season, 
but there’s room forevery gown! With silk inside 
the leaded glass, the room’s as good as ever for 
receptions when I want the extra space; and with 
a little private stairway run up in the corner there 
to my dressing-room, it’s perfectly convenient for 
Mariette to bring me my things and put them away 
again. There’s sone like a library, believe me! 
It always sounds well, and it’s really useful, if 
you’ve sense enough to use it.” 

he “sense” enough to use her library as 
she wished to use it, but not without a lingering 
pretense to higher uses. A franker and simpler 
woman, —— of higher station, also found an 
unconventional use for a library. The famous 
Duchess of Danzig, wife of one of Napoleon’s 
marshals,—a man honorably risen from the ranks, 
where he had been a soldier and she a washer- 
woman,— went house-hunting one day in the fash- 
ionable Paris of her time. She was shown over 
the stately mansion of a nobleman, who had been 
a scholar as well. Coming to the library, she 
inquired of the agent, ‘““What’s that ?” 

“Madame la duchesse, it is a library.” 

““What’s the good of it?” 

“To hold books, madame.” 

“Goodness me, what trash! My husband don’t 
read books, and_no more do I, so I’ll make this 
my fruit room. I can’t do better.” 

‘Certainly not, madame,” assented the polite 
agent. ‘‘Food for the spirit or food for the y, 
what matters? They are equally important.” 
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BARKING FOR A LIVING. 


HE name of “barkers” is given in America 

to those persons who, outside auction-rooms 

and cheap shows, proclaim raucously the 
merits of their establishments. Paris, we now 
learn from the Boston Transcript, has a fraternity 
of barkers of another and more literal kind. 


If you wish to join this body, what you have to 
do is to learn to imitate the barks of different kinds 
When you are proficient in your art, you 


of dogs. 


dark, as the northern winter nights always. 





present to the officials of the ex¢hequer your can- 
didature for the post of “‘dog-revealer.” 

A few days later you will be requested to present 
yourself before a high official, who will submit 

ou toa rigorous examination. He will probably 
h ou on an Official dog, and if you satisfy that 
intelligent animal that you can bark with toler- 
able verisimilitude, you will be sonatas a “dog- 
— witha salary at the start of thirty dollars 
a@ month. 

Your duties are simple, ifarduous. Each night 
a beat of a certain length will be given to you, and 
it will be your task to bark for a period of five 
calendar utes outside the door of each house on 

our beat. If there is a dog in the house, it is sure 
reply with enthusiasm you. You will then 
mark the number of the house in your note-book. 
On the morrow an inspector will examine your 
note-book, and see whether or not the dog license 
has been pajd. If it has not, he will, of course, 
bring an action against the householder. However 
sore your throat may be, you will always have the 
consolation of remembering that you are a govern- 
ment official. 
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By Pauline Frances Camp 
HE silver scales, with balance nice, 

In air swung, free as thought, 

When blustering March, a culprit rough, 
Was haled before the court. 

Complaints came swift, of elfish tricks, 
Of buffets rudely dealt ; 

Of tingling cheeks, and smarting eyes, 
With stinging dust a-pelt ; 

Of snowy linen, torn from line, 
And lying in the mud; 

Of hats blown off and doors a-slam, 
And waste from hail and flood. 

The scale dipped low, as March stepped 

forth, 

Before his judge to stand. 

No word he spoke, no plea he made, 
But from his outstretched hand 

Let fall a little yellow flower— 
A dandelion bold. 

And lo, it outweighed all the rest— 
One bit of springtime gold! 
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THE PARSON’S MISTAKE. 


SCOTTISH parson whose parish was remote 
A from great cities was invited to a house- 
party at a certain castle, and after much 
persuasion from his family and friends, accepted. 
Mrs. Walford, in “Memories of Victorian London,” 
says that the elderly clergyman had never before 
been inside a large country house, and was not at 
all familiar with the customs in vogue. 


He arrived about five o’clock, and found the men 
just returned from shooting and the ladies from 
driving, all being at tea in the hall. 

It seemed nice and sociable on a chilly November 
afternoon, and delighted to find such simplicity 
prevailing where he had not looked for it, he 

rtook heartily of cake, sandwiches, and so 


‘orth. 

Ata little before seven o’clock some neighbors 
who were merely calling, took themselves off, and 
the rest of the company broke up, and went up- 
stairs with bedroom candles in their hands. 

“Well, this is better still,’ thought m 
friend, and he rehearsed to himself the phrases he 
would use to describe the situation afterward. He 
would emphatically repudiate the notion that the 
“aristocracy” kept late hours, and were too much 
addicted to conviviality. He heard himself saying, 
“Late hours, indeed? 1 haven’t been to bed so 
early since I was a boy.” 

He judged that he had been asleep some time, 
when the sound of a gong reverberating through 
the passages made h start up in bed. What 
was the meaning of it? What terrible thing had 
me et Could the house be on fire? 

nding the back stairs close by, down he rushed 
to the housekeeper’s room, and electrified the 
good woman by demanding breathlessly: 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“Lor, sir, nothing ain’t the matter,” said she, 
reprovingly, “except that you’ll be late to dinner. 
The second gong sounded five minutes ago, and 
you’re not half-dressed!”’ 

Such speed did he make, however, on being thus 
maps J that he actually got into his evenin: 
clothes and was in the drawing-room bef 
the other ests appeared. “But,” said he, “I 
never had the chance of delivering the speech I 
had so carefully prepared, exculpating great folks 
from the charge of evil ways.” 


® 


A CURIOUS KIND OF MEMORY. 


ET us suppose that a man, in the full possession 
w of all his senses, is accustomed to find his 
favorite chair placed in a certain spot, near a 
window; and suppose that on one occasion the 
chair is taken away. It would be very odd indeed 
if the man came into the room in broad daylight, 
and made repeated and obstinate efforts to sit 
down in the empty space where the chair usually 
stood. For our memory is chiefly a memory of 
things that we see, rather than a memory of our 
own movements. But many animals have the odd 
type of memory that the man would display if he 
insisted on going through his habitual movements 
in the absence of the chair. 


Professor Watson of Johns Hopkins University 
has for several summers studied the habits of 
the sea-birds that nest on the Tortugas Islands. 
Among other experiments, he raised or lowered 
their nests, which are built near the ground, while 
the bird was away. The returning bird would 
always hover about, and attempt to alight in the 
empty air at the former height of the nest. 

en honey-bees are carried a a distance 
from their hives, and are set free, they first fly far 
up into the air, as if to look for a familiar landmark. 
en her, drop back, and have been observed to 
hover in the air at exactly the height of the en- 
trance to their home hive. 

A still more striking case of this kind has been 
observed in a chipmunk by Mr. R. B. Rockwell, who 
describes it in the Journal of Animal Behavior. 
The little creature had made her nest in a mattress 
on a spring cot. The young were discovered, 
mistaken for mice, and destroyed. The cot was 
removed altogether. The mother, returning, ran 
to the spot where she had been accustomed to 
climb up the frame of the cot to her nest. 

_Here she stood on her hind legs and pawed the 
air frantically in the effort to find the missing 
frames. Several times she zemped high into the air 
from this position, and finding no frame to catch, 
fell backward. 

Another observer reports that a bat, whose ac- 
tions he was studying, was accustomed on enter- 
ing its cave to fly up to a piece of white cloth that 


was turned 


hung on the opposite wall. The ca 
rough which 


completely round, so that the door 
the bat entered was on the opposite side. 
piece of cloth was still attached to the wall, but 
although it was in plain sight, the bat flew to the 
~~ in space, now over the door, that the cloth 
occupied when the cage was in its former 
position. Sucha memory of place in and for itself, 
uite apart from the objects that are to be seen 
there, is almost unknown to human beings. Evi- 
dently these animals do not depend upon the sense 
of sight completely, as we do. 


*® © 


TREES THAT TALK. 


N a certain very real sense, trees can “talk.” 
| Their voice is not the sound of the wind in their 

branches, which the poets have called “‘whis- 
pering,” or “sighing,” or “howling.” Real “tree 
talk” consists of vibrations that do not affect the 
unaided ear, and are perceptible only by the aid 
of delicate instruments. In fact, these vibrations 
are the electric waves used in wireless telegraphy, 
to which trees are curiously sensitive. 

The discovery was made quite accidentally by 


officers of our signal service in the course of 
experiments connected with the improvement of 


the field — system of the army. In setting 
up certain sepnete-wines, it was found that a 


tree was an esp tor of an elec- 
trical current. Struck by this fact, the officer in 
bao of the experiments determined to find out 
whether he could use trees in wireless telegraphy, 
instead of the tall masts that are usually set up. 
He believed that trees would catch or send the 
electric waves even better than masts, because 
trees have a multitude.of “antennz” in the twigs 
and leaves of their outspreading branches, whereas 
the masthead presents only a small point. 

He put his theory to the test, and the result was 
the introduction, in California, of a wireless sys- 
tem of tree telegraphy, which may prove to be of 

eat value in time of war. Messages can be sent 

rom one part of an army to another with remark- 
able rapidity. It would be unnecessary to haul 
about cumbrous masts, and go to the trouble and 
labor of setting them up. Instead, the signal- 
officer could rush to the nearest big tree and com- 
municate his message to it. 

He need only pierce its bark with a sharp nail, 
connect that with his instrument, and set every 
woody fiber of the tree pubenting and every twig 
and leaf snapping off “ Hertzian’ waves. Thus 
the tree would proclaim his message to all the 
other trees, and set them in turn throbbing with 
the same vibrations. If another tree were pro- 
vided with a receiving instrument properly at- 
tuned, the apparatus would immediately begin to 
tick off the words of the message and communicate 
to the trained human ear what all the treetops are 
chattering about. — 

It is said that wireless messages sent by means 
of trees may be distinctly heard for about three 
miles; beyond that distance they become too faint 
to be interpreted. 





® © 


THE TWO ORIGINALS. 


T is strange how one story will remind some- 
| body of another—almost like it. It is told of 

Thackeray, that once, in Paris, being caught in 
the act of doing up a guinea to be sent toa poor 
person, he declared it to be “medicine” for a 
“disease of the chest.” In telling this story toa 
mixed company, some one promptly remarked 
that a certain Irish par- 
son also suffered from 
this disease, and pointed 
out a similar remedy. 


Meeting Sir Charles 
Stewart in Paris, the par- 


son said: 

“Well, Sir Charles, I 
am in a bad state.” 

“What is the matter 
with you?” 

“T have a complaint in 
ad chest, your excel- 
en ” 


“What doctor have 
you consulted ?” 
“Lafitte.” 


“T never heard of him 
except as a banker. 
Well, what has he done 
for you?” 

“Nothing.” 

Sir Charles, now sus- 

cting the meaning of 
the “chest complaint,” said, good-naturedly,“‘Come 
to the embassy to-morrow morning, and I will see 
what can be done to cure your complaint.” 

The parson accordingly went, and found the am- 
bassador at breakfast with the Duke of Wellington. 
After talking over old times, when the duke was 
merely Captain Wellesley, and lived on intimate 
terms with the parson in Dublin, his grace kindly 
preseuted him with a hundred guineas, to take 

im back to England for a change of air, which 
he trusted, would contribute to the restoration o 
his health. 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
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SHOPKEEPERS WITH IMAGINATION. 


N “Meeting the Sun,” a book of Chinese travel, 
the writer, Mr. W. Simpson, has some interest- 
ing things to say of Chinese sign-boards, which 

are delightfully fanciful and amusing things. 


I saw in Peking a list of sign-boards; here are 
some of the most picturesque: “Shop of Heaven- 
sent Luck,” “The Shop of Celestial Principles,” 
“The Nine Felicities Prolonged,” “Mutton Shop 
of am | Twilight,” ““The Ten Virtues all Com- 
plete,” and “‘Flowers Rise to the Milky Way.” 

“The Honest Pen Shop of Li,” implies that other 

en shops are not honest. “The Steel Shop of 

ockmarked Wang” enapeste that a shopman may 
use any peculiarity or deformity to impress the 
memory of customers. Snub noses, squint eyes, 
lame legs or hump backs would all be available for 
the purpose. 

A charcoal shop calls itself the “Fountain of 
Beauty,” and a place for the sale of coal assumes 
the rather inappropriate title of a aa | Em- 
Se An oil and wine establishment is the 
“Neighborhood of Chief Beauty,” a regjgn that 
can hardly be looked for anywhere in about 
Peking. The “Thrice Righteous” you would hardly 
expect to be an opium shop, but so it is. 


& @ 


WHERE THE OFFENSE LAY. 


Sd OBERT South was noted for his pulpit 
humor,” says Walter Jerrold in his “Book 
of Famous Wits.” Preaching on one occa- 

sion before Charles II, South noticed that not only 

the monarch, but many of those about him, were 
audibly sleeping. 

Lord Lauderdale seemed to be snoring the loud- 
est, and the preacher, more in coe consideration 
than in displeasure, it is said, broke off his sermon 
and exclaimed: 

“My dear Lord Lauderdale, let me implore you 





not to snore so loud! You’ll wake the king.” 
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SPRING SHOPPING IN FAIRYLAND. 


A JOKE ON FATHER BEAR. 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


HE morning that Father and Mother Bear 
T went to Seven Mile Point, they put Little 
Bear in his cart and took him along. 

‘*Because we may not get home to-night, ”’ 
explained Mother Bear. ‘‘ Besides, it will be 
easier to bring our blackberries home in a 
cart. ”? 

All the way to Seven Mile Point Little Bear 
sang and asked questions, and asked questions 
and sang. He was the happiest and the most 
bothersome little bear in the big forest that 
morning. 

Later in the forenoon, when Father Bear and 
Mother Bear were busy picking blackberries, 
Little Bear spied Goldilocks, with her mother, 
her aunt, and her little cousin. They were 
picking blackberries on the other side of the 
clearing. 

Straightway Little Bear began to dance up 
and down, and shout, ‘‘I am going to scare 
somebody! I am going to scare women and 
children, women and children !’’ 

‘*Where are there any women and children ?’’ 
asked Father Bear. 

‘“‘Over there, over there!’? answered Little 
Bear. ‘*And one is Goldilocks, and I’ll scare 
her !’? 

‘‘Are you sure that there isn’t a man with 
them ?’’ inquired Mother Bear. 

‘‘No, they are all alone! Goody, goody! 
I’m going to scare them !’’ 

‘*How do you think you are going to scare 
them ?’’ demanded Father Bear. 

‘*Tam going to creep along under the bushes, 
so that they can’t see me, and then when I am 
close to Goldilocks, I shall jump up and say, 
‘Boo! Boo! Boo!’ and then I shall watch 
them run, and maybe I shall say ‘ Boo!’ 
again. ’? 

Father and Mother Bear smiled; but Father 
Bear stopped picking blackberries and said, in 
severe tones, ‘‘Young Bear, you must never 
scare women and children. Do you under- 
stand? You must never scare women and 
children !”? 

‘*But I should like to see them run,”’ said 
Little Bear. ‘‘But,’’ he added, quickly, ‘‘of 
course I won’t scare them—but—would it be 

-all right to scare a man?’’ 

“Oh, yes, there would be no harm in scaring 
a man, but women and children—no, you must 
never do that.’’ 

Little Bear ran back to his play, and forgot 

‘oldilocks until an hour later, and then he 
ivoked down from a hilltop and saw a strange 
sight. 

On one side of a clump of blackberry bushes 
he saw his father and mother; on the other 





| 





side of that same clump of bushes he saw | quoted Mother Bear, while Little Bear began 
Goldilocks and her mother and her little cousin | to dance up and down for joy. 

and her little cousin’s mother. They were} ‘‘Well, that is a joke on Daddy Bear, I must 
all picking blackberries! | say!” admitted Father Bear, and then he 

Father Bear and Mother Bear did not know | laughed, too. . 
that Goldilocks and her family had crossed the| ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘it is not right to scare 
clearing, and you may be sure ‘ 
that Goldilocks and her family 
did not know that they were 
so near a big, big bear and a 
middle-sized bear. Little Bear 
watched with delight. Pres- 
ently he saw Goldilocks move 
toward her mother. 

‘**] think I heard somebody on 
the other side of the bushes, ’’ 
whispered Goldilocks. Little 
Bear of course ‘could not hear 
what either of them said; he 
could see only that they were 
speaking together. 

Her mother answered, ‘‘My 
child, you hear the wind in the 
bushes. ’” 

‘*But, mother,’’ Goldilocks 
said again, as Big Bear stepped 
on a dry twig, ‘‘I am sure I 
heard a noise. ’’ 

‘“*My child,” answered 
Mother Goldilocks, ‘‘you hear 
the squirrels. ’’ 

Again Goldilocks whispered, 
‘*Mother, I know that I heard 
somebody on the other side of 
the bushes. ’’ 

‘My child, you probably 
hear the birds flitting about. ’’ 

Hardly had Mother Goldi- 
locks spoken these words when 
a funny thing happened. 
Father Bear suddenly stepped 
round the bushes, and almost 
bumped into Mother Goldilocks. 
My, she was scared! When 
Mother Goldilocks saw that 
huge brown bear standing close 
beside her, she dropped her 
blackberries, seized the hand 
of little Goldilocks, and ran, 
screaming, from the spot. 

Aunt Goldilocks and little 
Cousin Goldilocks dropped their 
baskets and ran, too, as if 
all the lions and tigers in the 
jungle were after them. They did look funny | women and children. I certainly should never 
as they ran away from three friendly bears! | do it on purpose.’’ | 

At first Father Bear was too astonished for| Then the three bears joined hands and | 
words, but Little Bear ran down the hillside, | danced round and round, and sang, ‘‘Ta-de- | 
laughing hilariously, and Mother SBear|dum, dum, dum, ta, de, dum, dum, dum!’’ 
laughed, too. and they kept it up until the Goldilocks 

‘*Never, never scare women and children !’’ | family were well out of sight. 





VANITY. 


BY M. B. ALLAN. 


I have a new bonnet, there’s velvet upon it, 
And ribbons and laces so fine! 

When I’m dressed up in it, 

I fear every minute 


That the sun will forget to shine. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
My 1245 makes many a giddy turn, 
My 146 all would most surely spurn; 
My 3456 is round and has no end 
My 78910 with eternity will blend. 
My 349 is quite the outer part, 
My 6109 may have a blazing heart. 
My 7810 will often closely bind. 
I hold ten letters, and you'll find 
A season gladdening heart and mind. 
Il. P 
I am composed of fourteen letters. My 812 is 
part of the body; my 7411 is a Spanish poem; 
my 651114 is foamy; my 91211 helps; my 3111 
softens; my 891011 praises; my 313 2 is a young 
animal. My whole built a military road. 


2. HIDDEN GAMES. 
Hello, Tom! Here we are! Leave the bag at 
Ellen’s door, for this old ice will soon melt. 
cannot wait, because my tooth aches tage fh But 
guess what cured my crick? Etta laughs at it. 


3. ACROSTIC, 
I’m found in peace and not in war, 
I’m found in yield, but not in law; 
I’m found in war, not in defeat, 
I’m found in fire, not in heat; 
I’m found in triumph, not in pain; 
I’m found in use, but not in gain; 
I’m found in state, but not in place. 
My whole in history you trace ; 
A Hellenic king could not subdue 
The Roman spirit, stanch and true. 


4. ADDITION. 

To a misused letter add nothing and make an 
exclamation; one-third of an ear and make a 
Scriptural mountain; one-fourth of a hand and 
make a geographical cape. 


5. HIDDEN QUOTATION. 

He was as oy as Czesar, but his oye was 
dead, and when he turned to look on the multitude 
he was as white as — § Well might one stop and 

yonder his words; and then beyond, a hole in the 
ortress told of the attack and the struggle to keep 
back the forces that swept like the wind away 
across the plain. 
6. CHARADE. 
my first is a musical sign, 
My second a figure see. 
M y first and second in line 
ill remake for you and me, 


7. RIDDLES. 
1. 
You may think it a disgrace, 
But I’ve no pride but pride of place; 
Yet for my brothers’ sake 
Where they point, my stand I take. 
If in their ranks a gap is seen, 
Lo! I stanchly step between. 
Ah, they know my value then, 
Saying, “Now we count as ten!” 
IL. 
I’m boisterous and noisy, 
I’m careless and free, 
But I herald the spring 
And the buds on the tree; 
I’m stately and solemn, 
I follow the dead; 
I’m the long journey 
Of war and its dread. 
INI. 
I rise from the lowly, 
I mount to the sky; 
1 come from the shadows, 
But I glimmer on high. 
Where ruin and loss is 
There, too, am I. 
But joy, warmth and comfort 
Quite near me abound, 
And yet with the battle 
I still may be found. 
IV. 

I am made with hands, and yet I am full of m 
own life. I often die before I am used, but 
sustain life. In decay, I may cause death. I am 
needed by the whole world. I should be mourned 
if I could not be found. 


8 EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A garden flower; a notion; the hero of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays; a measure of length. 


Il. 


_A quadruped; a masculine name; a minute par- 
ticle; a ponderous volume. 


9. SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE. 

Supply the missing word in the first gestation 
by the initials of the missing words in the seven 
following quotations: 

“You never will run mad, niece— 
No, not till a hot ------- 
(---——— in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel.”’ 
“*“..- men’s faces are true, 
Whatsoe’er their hands are.” 
+. == hath framed strange fellows in her time.” 
“---—~ lies the head that wears a crown.” 
“. thy cause is just, so be thy fortune.” 
“... spirits and gay.”’ 
Sh mm mm , the more it is wasted the sooner it wears.”’ 


10. CONUNDRUMS. 

What roads are ill-natured? When is politeness 
like flour? When is a tramp only a fraction of a 
man? When is a teacher like a man who blows a 
horn? 

11. RHOMBOID. 

Across: To support; relating to the tide; a 
moving power; a rampart; a term in surgery. 
Down: letter; a preposition ; force ; a perfume; 
taxes; a metallic vein; an animal; a negative; a 
letter. 

12. HALF WORD-SQUARE. 

A teacher; part of the United States; a color; 

an interjection ; a letter. 





THE HAPPY LAND OF PLENTY. 


' planned out my day as I sprang out of bed, 
That I’d wash and I’d cook and I’d sew; 


Sut aunty said, ‘‘Deary, you’re wasting your 


thread,” 


_ And the cook would not let me have dough. 
And when both my arms to the elbow were wet 


In a beautiful dolly-clothes scrub, 


Even mother said, ‘Don’t waste the water, my pet, 


And don’t leave the soap in the tub.”’ 
Then ’twas “‘Don’t waste the matches,” and “Don’t 
spill the glue,’’ 
And “Measure your sugar with care,”’ 
And ‘‘Remember to put up your paints when you're 


BY M. MacR. GRAY. 


So I came to this place where there’s no one but me 
And the pump at the end of the lane, 

And I’ve pumped me a puddle that’s lovely and free, 
And I’ve played till I’m happy again. 

I’ve pies by the dozen and cakes by the pound 
Spread out on a barrel to dry, 


through,”’ And I’m glad there’s a plenty of mud on the ground, 


And “I’ve only a nickel to spare.” 





And a plenty of sun in the sky. 


—- ey 


LORY BER ST 
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201 Columbus Avenue. 
GANGRENE. 
ms ANGRENE is the death of a 
| part of the living body. Some- 
times it results from an injury, such 
y; as burning or frost-bite, or from 
a surgical operation. Sometimes it 
is the consequence of a physical con- 
dition, with such causes as diabetes, 
or senility, or embolism, Whatever 
the cause or whatever form it takes, it)means that 
the obstruction to circulation has béen so com- 
plete as to prevent local nutrition, and to bring 
about the death of the part. 

Gangrene may be either “moist” or “dry.” In 
the former case, the death of the part has been 
sudden, while it was still abundantly fed with the 
body fluids. Moist gangrene is therefore found 
in cases of severe accident. Bed-sores, carbuncles, 
and so-called “hospital gangrene”’ are of the same 
variety. 

Senile gangrene and the gangrene caused by 
frost-bite are dry. The circulation of the aged is 
always somewhat impaired; and sometimes the 
blood finds it so difficult to force its way through 
the thickened and inelastic arteries that the ex- 
tremities of the body become gangrenous from 
sheer lack of nourishment. 

Moist gangrene is always preceded by inflam- 
mation. The part swells, and is painful; the color, 
at first livid, turns to blue and then to black. 
Treatment, to be of value, must be prompt. The 
poison of gangrene is at first local; but if it is 
neglected and enters the system, the situation | 
becomes grave. Even amputation of the diseased 
member may not save life. 

As impaired circulation is at the root of the 
trouble, the treatment must try to restore the cir- 
culation, and combat the inflammation. Local 
heat is the best means of restoring the circulation. 
Hot bottles, or warm irrigations, or bandages of 
hot flannels may be used. Gangrene is not a 
matter for home treatment, except under the con- 
stant and watchful care of the physician, for in 
many cases operation is the only means of saving 
life. 





THE HUCKLEBERRY PIE. 

T was the huckleberry pie that 

broke the ice at last. 

The statement may sound start- 
ling, but the situation was one .of 
the commonest in life. It had lasted 
for five days, and had reached the 
point where Annis had nearly made 
up her mind to tell Tom that she 

could not endure it another hour. Of course 

Tom’s people were charming—there was nothing 

that they left undone, no consideration of word or | 
deed in which they failed; but they were all so 

clever and talented and experienced that she 

became painfully conscious of her own shortcom- 

ings. She had no talents, and never had been in 

society at all, and she knew they were wondering 

what in the world Tom found in her. 

And Annis was partly right. Tom’s people did 
wonder, not upon the score of talents or society 
training, but of reserve; they thought the fright- 
ened little bride the most unapproachable young 
woman they had ever met. : 

Through it all Tom alone moved buoyant and 
unconscious. He had always been proud of his 
family; any fellow would be proud to introduce 
his wife to such a home. As for Annis, he was 
sure that any one who even looked at her must see 
at once that he was the luckiest fellow in the 
world. 

It was at the sixth dinner that the huckleberry 
pie appeared—for Tom’s particular benefit. It 
was a delicious pie—deep and very juicy, with a 
melting, flaky crust. Just how it happened she 
never could tell, but Annis’s hand trembled, and 
there was a great purple spot upon the beautiful 
table-cloth! . 

Annis’s face flushed crimson, and her eyes filled 
with tears; in her humiliation she forgot to be 
reserved, and her glance appealed for pity, like a 
child’s. 

In a second the whole family, laughing, affec- 
tionate, sympathetic, had rushed to her rescue. 
They told of experiences compared with which the 
accident of the huckleberry pie was nothing; they 
told her that Tom always contrived to make his 
mark with huckleberry pie, and that she was now 
really initiated into the family—only she should see 
Tom’s spots! 

Still petting her, they carried her off to the 
library after dinner, and it was a different kind of 
evening from any that she had hitherto spent with 
Tom’s people. 

That night she told her husband that she had | 
chosen her coat of arms: it should be nothing 
more heroic than a huckleberry pie rampant upon | 


a silver ground, and the motto should be—‘‘Hap- 
piness through Humiliation.” 

Tom looked at her in amazement. 

“‘What in the world do you mean?” he asked. 


& © 


NAPOLEON’S DISCIPLINE. 


HE published memoirs and letters of Baron | 


Desgenettes, the chief army surgeon who 
accompanied Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, 
throw a fresh light upon some of the great man’s 
characteristics. He had condemned several of his 
grenadiers to be shot for looting, and in speaking 


| of the matter to Desgenettes, he said: 


My sentence on the grenadiers of the Thirty- 
second Regiment cost me dear, but I was obliged 
to make it. How can you reasonably question 
that a man, to whom the state sometimes entrusts 
the lives of a hundred thousand troops, has the 
right to punish such offenses as he deems fit? 

convicted these grenadiers before pening 
them. When I seized Antoine by the collar, an 
said to him, ‘‘Come, zon miserable wretch, and let 
me confront you with your accomplices,” he was 
confounded. But what men! Fellows to win a 
battle by themselves! Did you see how they died? 
Like Czsar’s soldiers, they showed their affection 
for me, their general. $ 

One of their comrades went to drink with them 
in prison, and remarked, ‘Perhaps there was some 


| truth in the charge, else Bonaparte would not have 


condemned you.” “Be silent!” was the answer. 
“You do not know what you are saying. He was 
deceived again, as he has often been before; but 
no matter. Let us drink to his health.” 

And when the time came for the execution, 
they marched steadily out, and stood calmly before 
the firing-party, saying, “This is how the gren- 
adiers of the Thirty-second die!”’ Afterward, the 
officers of the regiment came to see me, but I 
would not receive them. 

Faith, I pity those on whom the Thirty-second 
may fall, on the first occasion that presents itself 
for them to wipe out the remembrance of all this! 


* © 
AN ELUSIVE LAKE. 


N the canton of Valais in Switzerland, at the 

foot of the great Aletsch glacier, lies a small 
body of water, Lake Mirjeleu, of which the Jour- 
nal des Voyages reports a strange fact. , 


At irregular intervals, every three or four years, 
Lake Mirjelen completely and suddenly disap- 
pears. The phenomenon always occurs during 
the last days of August. Without warning, the 
lake empties itself, and the great quantity of water 
that it contained disappears through fissures in 
the rocks to swell the waters of the river Rhone. 
So rapidly does the lake empty itself that the 
water-level of the Rhone rises several meters in a 
few hours, and the valley is flooded. An old custom 
grants a new pair of shoes to the first peasant who 
comes to announce the disappearance of the lake 
to the inhabitants of the valley. 

All the autumn, after the disappearance of 
the waters, the basin of Lake Mirle en remains 
dry, but during the following winter and spring it 
gradually fills again. 

Scientific men believe that the phenomenon is 
caused in some way by the neighboring glacier. 
Little by little the melting ice raises, the level of 
the lake until at the end of three or four years the 
accumulated water exerts such an enormous pres- 
sure upon the sides and bottom of the lake that the 
basin gradually becomes as porous as a sponge. 
At some point or other the water begins to escape; 
then it flows more rapidly, until at last it pours 
through the fissures on every side. 


FOR THE KING’S USE. 


O other race of animals can show such a history 

as the black oxen that draw the funeral cars of 
dead Japanese emperors. They are of a special 
breed, and for centuries have been kept for the 
sole use of the imperial family. 


The cream-colored Hanoverian horses, reserved 
for the British royal family, are nearly as famous. 
but some of these animals once wore the yoke o) 
an alien and anenemy. When Napoleon occupied 
Hanover, in 1804, he seized all the cream-colored 
horses in the royal stables, and took them to Paris. 
The state carriage at his coronation was drawn by 
eight of these animals. 

This insult, as he regarded it, made George III 
so angry that he would not use the others of the 
breed that were stabled in London. Until the fall 
of Napoleon, the state coach was always drawn by 
black horses when the king or his son, the prince 
regent, opened Parliament. 
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A SUPERIOR OFFICER. 
Ar MIE and Mary, aged six, were ‘‘playing ship.” 
They paced their respective porches grandly, 
arrayed in borrowed yachting clothes. 

“IT know a nice play,” Jamie suggested. “Let’s 
be admirals, and command all the ships in the 
navy!” 

True to habit, his next-door neighbor shrewdly 

exacted conditions. ‘All right; only I must be 
the highest admiral, and give commands to you,” 
she seneuneen, firmly; and Jamie gave grudging 
assent. 
_. Victory thus assured, Mary softened, and mod- 
ified the letter of her edict. ‘1’ll tell you, Jamie,” 
she cooed; “‘let’s Play I’m the admiral’s wife. 
That’ll do just as well.’ 


Co) 


HARDLY WORTH WHILE. 


LEANOR was the little daughter of a musician 
whose first oratorio, according to a writer in 
Harper's Magazine, was to be given at a mu- 
sical festival in a city some distance from their 
home. Eleanor had never been away from home, 


ih 


| 
| 








and her parents thought that she would regard the | 


journey and concert as the greatest experience of 
her life, and decided to take her. 


The oratorio was pronounced highly successful. 
But when Eleanor was being put to bed that night, 
she looked so unhappy that her mother asked her 
if she had not had a good time. Eleanor looked 
up tearfully, and said: 


“Did you bring me all this way from home just | 


to hear that thing that’s been coming up through 
the register for the last six months?” 
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THE COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


“IF every one would mend one,” suggested a 


witty parson, with admirable understanding of 
human needs, “there would be more true Chris- 
tianity in the world.” 

Matthew Arnold took this ennobling counsel for 
self-discipline from Pope: “Make cack day a critic 
on the last.” That was the star by which he 
guided his own difficult course. 


TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 
77 Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


scale, all for 12c. Lists free. 


|ISTAMPS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name \ 
QUAKER STAMP O0., Tolede, Ohio. 








The Telescope of Speech 


any person within the range 
of its carrying power. 


The astronomer, by the 
power of his telescope, becomes 
a reporter of the movements 
of a hundred worlds greater 
than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of 
miles away. 


He points his instrument at 
any spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through 
space to discover and inspect 
a star hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


Your voice may be directed 
anywhere in the Bell System, 
and it will be carried across 
country at lightning speed, to be 
recognized and answered. 


The telescope is for a very 
limited class, the astronomers. 
The telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the 
telephone you may speak and 
be spoken to, you may hear and 
be heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service 
is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








ISWT SHE 
BEAUTY ? 






READ 
EVERY 
WwoRD 
AND 
GET 
DOLL 


EA 


LS AND MOTHERS—THIS BEAUTI- 
FUL DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. No such 
doll has ever been given away except by us. 
Her head is made of bisque. Her whole body 
is pink papier-mache. She has real hair, which 
curls naturally, but when combed out reaches 
to her waist. 

.You could nat buy this doll.in any retail 
store for less than $8. She is full jointed at 
neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and knees. 
She is dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed and 
beribboned cheniisette, silk stockings and silk 
slippers. No picture can do her justice. She 
has the loveliest face you ever saw. er eye- 

hes are of real hair. She is a “sleeping 

doll.” She goes to sleep when you put her to bed. 

this doll by taking only 35 orders for 

our choice mes, soaps, teas, coffees, 
extracts, etc. 


WE GUARANTEE TO SATISFY YOU. 


















This Magnificent Doll 
Head Is 3 Times As Big As This Photo 
Doll Is Taller Than This Page 





MES PREMIUM CO., Dept. ¥, 


IS EASY 
GET HER 





“The doll was all right and Marie is more 
than pleased. She is a little girl only 7 years 
old, and got all the orders herself.” — Mrs. 
Mitchell, Newport, R. I. 

“I am happy to say I received the doll safe 
and sound, and she is the most beautiful doll 
lever saw. I am sure her equal could not be 
bought for less than $10.”—Mary Fitzgerald, 
Fall River, Mass. 

“The doll is magnificent, and far surpassed 
my expectations. The goods are satisfactory. 
Thank you for the extra packages to defray 
express charges.’"—Miss Elizabeth A. Burke, 
Malden, Mass. 

MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and 
expensive a doll your little girl has had, she 
will shout for joy at the sight of this one. 
Send us your name and address and get this 
magnificent gift, or, if preferred, some other 
premium from our big catalog. 

56 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
53 Exchange St., Lynn, Mass. 
Write to Nearer Office. 
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ASTHMA CURED 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 


what Medical knowledge and skill 
are doing now for Asthma. We 
want to tell you. Write fora free 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. ° STA Y 


Hay-Fever cureo 


Sas B= — 
That are demonstrably better than 
marble or granite and yet less ex- 
pensive. Used for forty years and 
stand every test. Write for dovigne. 
State approximate cost desired. Wor! 
delivered anywhere. 
Reliable repr tati; wanted. 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
2 A: 382-B, Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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You never know the 
true exhilaration of 
motorcycling till you 
ride the Indian— 
especially the 1913 Indian. 


The new comfort features 
make it more than ever the 
perfect motorcycle. Vibra- 
tion and jolting don’t exist. 
Power, Speed and Endurance unequaled 
by any other motorcycle. Costs next to 
nothing to maintain. Easier to ride than 
a bicycle. Needs no garage. 
Prices ne. Fingle, aoe | £.0.b. Factory 
Free demonstration at over 2000 Indian deal- 
ers throughout the ntry. Write for catalog. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO. 225, Stste, Street. 


Branch and Service Stations: 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Toronto London 





THE KNOW HOW 
TO FEED CHILDREN AND GET GOOD RESULTS. 


There are more nervous persons made so by 
undigested food lying in the stomach than the 
average individual would suppose. 

If food remains undigested in the stomach, it 
begins to ferment, set up gas and a large portion 
is thus converted into poison. 

That’s why imperfectly digested food may, and 
often does, cause irritation of the nerves and 
stupor of the mind—brain and nerves are really 
poisoned. 

“My daughter had complained for some time of 
a distressed feeling in the stomach, after eating, 
which set me thinking that her diet was not right,” 
writes an anxious and intelligent mother. 

“She had been fond of cereals, but had never 
tried Grape-Nuts. From reading the account of 
this predigested food, it seemed reasonable to try 
Grape-Nuts for her case. 

“The results were really wonderful. The little 
brain that seemed at times unable to do its work, 
took on new life and vigor. Every morning, now, 
before going to school, she eats the crisp little 
morsels and is now completely and entirely well, 
she seems to have a new lease on life—no more 
distress in the stomach, nor headache, but sound 
and well everyway.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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and exhibit a sample 1913 
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SAVED BY CANNIBALS. 
HE young man visiting New York from foreig: 


parts, when offered a fruit that he had never | 
before seen, replied, ‘‘Thank you, I eat only my | 
That is quite unlike the Man- | 
geromas, a cannibal tribe of the Amazon district | 


acquaintances.” 


of South America, who eat only their enemies. 
Mr. Algot Lange in his book, “In the Amazon 
Jungle,” tells how this cannibal tribe, finding him 
almost dying, eared for him, and restored him to 
health, that he might return to his own country. 


There was no shadow of hope forme. The fever 
had me completely in its grasp. I was left alone 
more than one hundred miles from human beings 
in absolute wilderness. All night long I crawled 
on and on, and ever on. For hours I moved along 
at the absolute mercy of any beast of the forest 
that might meet me. 

I have a vague recollection of hearing the bark- 
ing of dogs, of changing my crawling direction to 
head for the sound, and then suddenly seeing a 
sight that had the same effect as a rescuing 
steamer on the shipwrecked. 

When I came to, I was lying in a comfortable 
hammock in a large, dark room. I heard the 
murmur of many voices, and presently a man 
came over and looked at me. I did not understand 
where I was. I fell asleep again. The next time 
I woke, I saw an old woman leaning over me, and 


| holding in her hand a gourd containing some 
| chicken broth, which I swallowed slowly. The 





old woman had a ey piece of wood through 
her lip, and looked very unreal to me, and I soon 
fell asleep again. 

On the fifth day, so I learned later, I began to 


feel my senses return, my fever began to abate, | 
| and I was able to -? the fact that 
a 


had crawled 
into the communal village of the Mangeromas. I 
was as weak asa kitten. The savages, by tender 
care, with strengthening drinks prepared in their 
own primitive method, wrought the miracle, and 
returned to life a man who was as hear death as 
— one could be. They fed me at regular inter- 
vals, thus checking my sickness; and when I 
could make out their meaning, I understood that 
I could stay with them as long as I desired. 

he big room I found to bea colossal house. It 
was the communal residence of this entire tribe. 
I was allowed to walk round as I pleased, and 
everybody showed me a kindness for which I shall 
ever ——— remember these “‘savages.” I fre- 
quently spent my forenoons on a tree trunk out- 
side the house with the chief, who took a particular 
interest in my welfare. We would sit for hours 
and talk, he sometimes pointing at an object, and 
Fiving its Indian name, which I would repeat until 

got the right pronunciation. Thus, gradually 
instructed, and by watching the men and women 
as they came and went, day after day, I was able 
to understand some of their language, and learned 
to answer questions fairly well. They never 


laughed at my mistakes, but repeated a word until | 


I had it right. 
& ¢ 


CANARY -VOICE CULTURE. 


HE development of singing canaries to meet 

the European demand has resulted in the 
establishment of schools for young birds where 
the feathered singers receive an early course in 
voice culture. The natural musical aptitude of 
eanaries, says the Scientific American, varies as 
much as that of human pupils. Some birds never 
learn more than a few notes. 


The musical taining of canary-birds is con- 
ducted by means of a bird-whistle or a flageolet. 
A a ht after the young bird has learned to 
feed itself, it is put into a cage by itself, where it 
soon begins to warble if it is a male. e cage is 
then covered with white muslin, and its occupant 
is fed on colza seed and bread soaked in water. 
During the first week of isolation, the bird is not 
allowed to hear the song of any other bird, and 
during the second week a few notes of medium 
pitch are played each morning before the cage. 
After this, an experienced canary-breeder advises 
that the cage be covered with bey A thick green or 
red serge. The bird is thus kept in darkness until 
it has learned a few short musical phrases. 

The time required for instruction varies from two 
tosix months. At Andreasberg, and the neighbor- 
ing villages of the Hartz Mountains in Germany, 
where the best singing canaries are train 
excellent results are obtained by mooung seve 
young birds together, and — care that they do 
not hear the ¢ ttering of goldfinches, linnets, or 
other inferior songsters. After a few months, the 
young canaries that have shown the highest 
musical talent are put with a ag | fine-singing 
canary, and confided to his tuition for two years. 
Sometimes they take the pupil from the teacher in 
the first autumn, and after ten months’ rest and 
the next season’s molt, send him back for a few 
weeks to refresh his musical memory. Very good 
singers are educated in this way. — 

Canary-birds have very sensitive throats, and 
must be carefully protected from drafts; even a 
= hoarseness may result in permanent loss of 
voice. 
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PATRONIZING A PRINCESS. 


OW the Crown Princess of Germany once met 

a rebuff is told in a Berlin despatch to the 
New York Sun. The princess takes great interest 
in all measures that-alleviate the lot of working 
girls. As the story goes, she once applied, incog- 
nito, on behalf of a protégée to a leading firm of 
dressmakers for a position as model. 

“I came,” she said, “because I saw your adver- 
tisement, and I thought —” 

The manager laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
“My dear girl,” he said, “I am sorry, but it’s no 
use. You are not quite good-loo ing enough. 
Still, ea have a pleasant face, and I’ll tell you 
what 1I’ll do. Come again next month, and then 
Ill see if I can use you as a junior saleswoman.” 

His consternation, when he discovered the prin- 
cess’s identity, was only equaled by her tact in 
making him forget his discomfiture. 

& Cc) 


ENDURING IT CALMLY. 


N “The Fourth Generation,” her recent volume 
of reminiscences of English social and literary 


| life during the last century, Mrs. Janet Ross adds 
| the name of Nassau W. Senior, the English econo- 


mist, to the already long list of persons who 
ider music “a horrid noise that stops conver- 





study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
yan make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other tactory.. We are satisfied 
a cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
your own name plate at 

ces. Orders filled the day rece 
BICYCLES—a limited number taken 


7 
repairs and for all bicy fal 1 
DONOT WAIT—but write today Cif! ‘alo; 
‘nereting, matter end usstut information, 1¢ only 
Costs @ postal to get everything. aaésenn . 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








sation.” 


Once at Bowood, Lord Lansdowne’s place, Tom 
Moore had been prevailed upon to sing. All the 
party drew near to the piano save Mr. Senior, who 
sat at a small table, and began to write with a quill 
ven on Lord Lansdowne’s very ribbed paper. 

e was compiling an article on statistics, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Moore began, but he was so much worried by 
the persistent scratch ! scratch! that he stopped to 
see who was making the odious noise. 

Senior raised his head. “Oh, you don’t disturb 
me, I assure you,” he said, innocently. “Pray go 
on; I rather like it.” 


HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 

To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
Cuticura soap, by i 1 dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
| chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 


jeted 





free. Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Give relief in Bronchitis and Asthma. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN Il. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 











S 108all diff., Transvaal .Servia, Brazil .Peru,CapeG I1.Mex 
NN Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SSS diNU.S..26¢.1000hingesBe. Agts. wtd.50%. ListFree.! }niy 


stamps.C.Stegman 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 










wil the most vicious dog 
(or man) without t in. 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

pared go by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
wentiae. rs, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. Ld orcoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















How would 
you go at it to 
build a boat? 


Suppose you wanted 
to build a boat. 


Probably the first thing 
you would do would be 
to ask several of your 
friends who knew some- 
thing about boat build- 
ing to help you build it. 


Together you build a 
much finer boat than any 
one of you could build 
working alone. 


That is what we think 
about tire building. 


We believe that tires 
made the way 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


are made—by four of the 
most famous tire makers in 
the country working to- 
gether, must be stronger 
tires and longer wearing 
tires than any single com- 
pany could ever hope to 
build working alone. 

Next time you buy tires for your 
bicycle make sure that they are four- 
factory United States Tires. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 







































sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- | 
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Grocery Prices 
Cut Down 


| (5050 


YouCanSave \F¢ 
Big Money by } 
Supplying Your \\ 
Table Direct 
from theFacto- 
ries of LarkinCo. } 
aresbincicton ten 
can buy the very best gro- 


ceries and other household 
supplies direct from the 
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save from 15 to 50 cents on 
each dollar. That's $50 to 
$150 saved you in a year. 
as to do it, no matter 
where you live, by our fac- 
tory-to-family plan, explained in this book. We guaran- 
tee wholesale prices, safe and prompt deliveries, small 
freight-expense and absolute satisfaction. 
nd you deal with a manufacturer long established— 
38 years in business—2, 000,000 satisfied customers. 


200 Eatables At Cut Prices 


We do not cut prices for a few days on a few articles. 
Our reductions are in effect every day and apply to every 
grocery product we make or sell—200 in all. 


Best of Quality Assured 


We have no second-class, stale or shelf-worn groceries. 
All are fresh high-grade goods. 

To prove we give utmost quality we permit one-quarter 
of any package to be used WHOLLY AT OUR RISK. That 
is, if it doesn’t please you, you may send back the remain- 
der and we will return all your money, PLUS WHAT- 

ER FREIGHT-CHARGES YOU'VE PAID. 
Did you ever get a fairer offer ? 


Our Book Free 
To Any Husband or Wife 


For example, our Cut-Price Book offers: Fancy tea at 
half price ; choice coffee reduced one-fourth ; highest grade 
flour underpriced 20 per cent ; canned vegetables lowered 
33 per cent ; canned fruits brought down 35 per cent; soap, 
chocolate, cocoa, baked beans, macaroni, noodles, table 
salt, starch, spices, flavoring extracts, puddings, cocoanut, 
a, at half ee in all nearly TW HUNDRED 

ROCERY ARTICLES, each reduced from 15 to 50 per cent. 
And if you order $10 worth you may add to it 25 Ibs. of the 
best-grade granulated sugar for 90 cents! There are 
hundreds of other articles in this book—all sold at factory 
prices—used almost daily—toilet articles and preparations, 


| paints, dry goods, notions, hardware sundries, etc. 


We are willing to send this Cut-Price Book FREE to any 
family and let you try our eal ey groceries entirely 
at our risk of pleasing. By sending the coupon low or 
a postal now, you get the Cut-Price Book by return mail. 


Lathbtt Coe Devt. 02-4, ni rete, Fi. au. 
= __THIS BRINGS THE BOOK— : 
Larkin Ca. Dept. 102-4 


I am the head of a family and want your 
Cut Price Grocery Book 
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“ Handsome skates for 


handsome feet, and 
as strong and sharp 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catalogue No. 3, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG.CO. 
in Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Chambers St. 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; 
PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee: BERLIN ; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
SaaS) 
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Don’t treat them in the old ways — 
as our mothers treated 
theirs. 

Don’t pare them. 
Don’t use liquids. 
Don’t use ancient 
forms of plasters. 

A famous chemist 
has evolved a way to 
terminate a corn. 
And that way now is 
used to end a million 
corns a month. 


Dis 
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Deal With Corns 


In This Efficient, Scientific Way 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. 
rubber 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


J Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Simply do this: 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster. Right 
from that instant you cease to feel 
the corn. 

In 48 hours take off the plaster and 
lift out the corn. No pain, no soreness, 
no discomfort. And the corn is gone 
for good. 

It seems almost impossible. Yet 
35,000 corns a day are taken out in this 
way. And you can prove it in two 
days, at a-cost of 15 cents. 


It loosens the corn. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
to fasten the plaster on. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 


2 cups milk, lukewarm 
1 compressed yeast cake 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
5 cups sifted Gold Medal 
Flour. 
(Level measures) 
Pour milk in mixing 
bowl, dissolve yeast cake 
in same. Then add salt, 
sugar, butter and flour. 
Mix smooth, cover, put 
in warm place and allow to 
rise to double its volume. 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 
(continued) 

Then knead and allow 
to rise thirty minutes. 

Then pull off bits of 
dough, fold and knead 
into rolls about 2 inch 
in thickness and 34 
inches in length, pointed. 

Place on buttered pan 
one inch apart, brush with 
melted butter and let it 
rise for one hour. 

Bake twelve to fifteen 
minutes. When baked, 
brush with melted butter. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


BUY GOLD MEDAL FLOUR USE COUPON IN SACK AND SECURE ONE OF OUR COOK BOOKS 
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“PTHAT’S the way a back yard should | 

be kept,” Uncle Silas Drew said, as | 

he surveyed with satisfaction the trim , 
appearance of his yard and garden. ‘‘Just 
as neat as the front yard, and maybe, for | 
conscience’s sake, just the least mite neater. | 
You haven’t any table scrapings for the hens, | 
have you, mother ?’’ 

Aunt Mary produced a basin half-filled with | 
crumbs, which he took, and made his way | 
round the garden to the neat poultry-house. 

Although Uncle Silas boasted of the trim | 
appearance of his garden, he was even prouder | 
of the thriving condition of his fowls. He) 
was old-fashioned in many of his methods, | 
but he secured good results with poultry as well 
as with most other things. 

He looked with approval at the score of 
white Leghorns that came hurrying to his call. 
They were the product of two ‘‘settings’’ of 
eggs that he had obtained that spring, paying 
a fancy price for them, and were chickens of 
a quality that justified the pride. 

As he turned from the gate, his glance fell | 
upon a somewhat similar flock in a yard behind | 
his garden. They were, perhaps, not quite so 
numerous or so large as his own, and belonged | 
to Frank Shaw,-sori of the blacksmith whose 
lot abutted on his at the rear. Two or three 
of the fowls-had escaped from the wire enclo- 
sure, arid were scratching in the Shaw garden. 

Uncle Silas frowned. Perhaps there was a 
grain of jealousy at the bottom of his dislike 
for his neighbor’s chickens, for, although of a 
cheaper strain and a later hatching, they seemed 
to have grown even faster than his own; but 
what he avowed was indignation at their fre- | 
quent escapes and occasional trespasses. 

‘‘Frank—Frank Shaw!’’ he shouted; and | 
presently a boy appeared at the rear door of 
the opposite house. 

‘*You’ve got some hens out again, Frank!’ | 
Uncle Silas called. ‘*They’!l pick your father’s 
garden all to pieces; and first I know, they’ll | 
be in mine. Some of your hens have been in | 
my garden four times this summer already, 
that I know of. I won’t have them there, not 
for a minute! People who can’t keep their 
hens shut up all the time have no business to 
try to raise them!’’ 

‘*T’?ll drive them in right off, Mr. Drew,’’ 
said the boy, showing no irritation at the sharp | 
speech, to which he had been accustomed from | 
infancy. ‘*They don’t ever fly, but they’re 
great at scratching and wallowing along the 
bottom of the fence till they get a hole they 
can squeeze through. There, I can see where 
those three got out now. ’’ 

‘*You can’t make a tight bottom with a wire 
fence—not on a sandy loam like this,’’ said 
Uncle Silas, less irascibly than before. ‘‘If 
you’d take boards and set ’em up edgewise, 
behind stakes, all round inside your fence, your 
chickens would stay in, because they’d have 
to. You try it, and you won’t have any more 
trouble. ’” 

“*T’ll get some old boards down at the saw- 
mill next Saturday, ’’ said Frank; and he drove 
the three pullets into the wood-shed, prepara- | 
tory to capturing and returning them to the 
hen-yard. 

When Saturday came, there was a picnic at 
Meadow Brook, which Frank attended, having 
forgotten all about the repairs he had promised 
to make to his hen-yard. Coming from the 
post-office at eleven o’clock, Uncle Silas caught | 
Aunt Mary in the act of surreptitiously shooing 
several chickens from the garden. 

‘‘Aha!’’ he shouted. ‘‘So that Shaw boy’s 
hens have been pestering us again! How many | 
times have you driven ’em out, mother, first | 
and last??? | 

‘*Why, I don’t remember exactly, Silas; two 
or three times, maybe. ’’ 

‘*This is the first you’ve ever mentioned any- | 
thing about it to me. Get out of here! Into! 
the road with you! Frank—Frank Shaw!’’ | 

Frank, of course, was not at home. His 
mother heard, appeared, and apologized; but | 
her irate neighbor was by no means appeased. | 

‘*T won’t have chickens in my garden, Mrs. 
Shaw !’’ he shouted, angrily. ‘‘I won’t have 
my own, and I won’t have the neighbors’! I | 
told Frank how to keep ’em in, and he hasn’t 
done what he promised to do. Where is he?’’ 

‘*Why, he’s gone to the school pienic to-day. ’”’ | 

‘*Gone to a picnic, you say? Well, that’s a! 
nice how-d’ye-do! Go to a picnic, and leave 
his hens to run all over my garden, scratching 
everything up! People who can’t keep their | 
hens at home have no right to raise ’em! You 
tell Frank when he gets home that I’m going | 
to seatter grain soaked in Paris green all over 
this yard and garden. If his hens come over 
here then, he’ll know what’ll happen to ’em!”’ 

When Uncle Silas returned to the house, his 
Wife said, ‘‘You’ll not scatter any poison, | 
Silas. ’? | 

“I won’t? I’m going down-town to buy | 
some Paris green this minute !’’ 

“No, Silas, it wouldn’t be lawful or right. | 
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The little song-birds would get it, or even your 
own chickens—for they do get out, now and 
then, youknow! I’ve driven them in myself. ’’ 

“*T won’t be imposed upon in this way!’’ 

He hurried down the street; but when he 
returned, a half-hour later, he brought no) 
poison. He had thought better of his original 
plan, and instead, had gone to the post-office 
and written a letter to the Shaws, giving warn- 
ing that if the chickens trespassed again, they | 
would be caught, summarily executed, and 
their bodies thrown back over the fence. And 
Uncle Silas meant precisely what he said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaw read the letter that 
evening, and when their son returned home, 
discussed its contents with him. 

**You’d better sell them, Frank, ’’ the black- 
smith decided. ‘‘You haven’t done exactly 
right yourself, for, by your own showing, you 
forgot to keep your promise to the old man. 
Of course, he’s mighty particular, but he keeps 
his garden like a parlor, and you have no right 
to let your chickens run there. I’m not going | 
to have trouble with my neighbors,—and we 
have worse ones than Silas Drew, for all his 
quick temper, —so you’!l have to sell your flock 
on Monday.’’ 

Frank protested, but there was no appeal 
from his father’s decision. On Monday the 
eighteen birds were disposed of to a farmer 
living a couple of miles out of town. 

Uncle Silas kept a vigilant eye on the garden 
for several days, but detected no trespass. 
‘*He’s got ’em shut in that little hen-house,’’ 
he decided. ‘‘Humph! Too lazy to put down 
those boards !’’ 

Thursday afternoon he took Aunt Mary to 
visit their daughter at the neighboring village 
of Hamilton, and returned home toward night- 
fall. As he passed down the driveway, he 
heard the sound of cheerful barn-yard *‘sing- 
ing’’ in the direction of the back yard, and 
halted with a jerk. 

Ten—twelve—fourteen white chickens were 
meandering about on the lawn, and over the 
fence in the Shaw garden were several others! 

The old man’s meager frame stiffened from 
head to foot. Saying nothing, he drove softly 
into the barn, tied Dolly to the door of the 
stable gangway, and slipping outside, quietly 








_ opened the door leading to a small shed that 


faced the yard. | 

In a moment he had circled the house, and 
was driving the intruders into the shed. When 
he had them all housed, he entered, smiling 
grimly. One by one, he caught the squalling 
fowls, and wrung their necks. Then he opened 
the door, gathered up the bodies, and pitched 


them over the fence. | oe 


‘*Frank—Frank Shaw!’’ he called. 


The boy appeared, as he had done before, | 


coming from the wood-shed, with wide-open | 
eyes and mouth. | 

‘“There are your chickens!’’ Uncle Silas | 
announced, when the boy appeared. “Tye | 
done just what I told you I’d do!’’ 


Frank’s face was a study. . ‘‘Why—why, Mr. | 


Drew —’’ he began. | 


‘*T want you to take ’em away,’’ Uncle Silas | x 


interrupted, “‘and I hope I’ve taught you a 


off their heads quick, they’ll bleed, and you 
can sell them to the butcher. Now take ’em 
away!’’ 


| 
lesson that you won’t ever forget. If you A = 


Still looking dazed, but with a grin breaking 


over his face, Frank began to gather up the | 
fowls and carry them to the wood-shed. 

Uncle Silas unharnessed and fed Dolly, and 
then, with a measure of grain in his hand, 
walked across to the hen-yard. The gate was | 
ajar and the enclosure empty, but at the sight 


of him, seven white Leghorns came running 4@ 


across the Drew garden, seeking their supper. 
Unele Silas sat down on the board across the 
bottom of the gateway, and rubbed the bridge 
of his nose long and thoughtfully. 
The next afternoon, shortly after her arrival 
at home, Aunt Mary called to her husband, 
who was pottering about in the garden. When 


he approached, she handed him a small roll of | x 


bills, wrapped about a quantity of silver. 

‘*What is this money?’’ he asked. 

**T don’t know. Frank Shaw just brought it 
tome. He said it was the price of the chickens 
you told him to sell to the butcher. ’’ 

Uncle Silas was not wholly denied the saving 
grace of humor. After gulping twice, he 
laughed shamefacedly. ‘‘I guess I[’ll have to 
tell you about it, mother,’’ he said, and for 
the first time gave her the details of the whole- 
sale slaughter and its unfortunate outcome. 

**It doesn’t seem to me,’’ said Aunt Mary, 
‘*that that money rightfully belongs to you.’’ 

**T guess it doesn’t, mother, but I’m going 
to spend it. I’m planning to buy Frank another 
flock of live chickens, and help him put down 
the boards to his fence—that is, if he’s willing 
to make a bargain not to tell everybody in 
town what happened. ’’ 

It may be added that no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in making and carrying out the bargain. | 








Grandmother's 
Mince Meat 


The real old-fashioned home-made mince. 
Present«lay housekeepers say they have never 
known anything like it. Grandmothers say 
that pie made with it tastes just as mince pie 

_ used to taste when they 
were children. 

Based on the recipe of 
one of the old-time New 
England housekeepers. If 
you haven't tried it you 
ought to do so at once. 

10c. package niakes one 
large or two small pies. 

Ask your grocer. If he 
hasn't it, refer him to 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
Natick, Mass. 





— 
Front of Package. 
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BENSDORPS, 


| ROYAL DUTCH 
| 


, COCOA. 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 
pa = 








| Established 1853. 


WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
wrizes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. 
Get our great free book, ‘‘Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me 




















Hub-Mark Footholds 


Economical and 
Comfortable 


Some women are not alive to the 
economy of wearing footholds at times 


when they give adequate 
protection. 

In the ordinary rubber 
the heel always gets the 
hardest wear, and if 
high is sometimes hard 
to fit. We believe most 
women will find it both 
economical and com fort- 
able to keep on hand a 
pairof Hub- Mark Foot- 
holds. They 
are made 
in storm, low 
whole vamp 
and open 
vamp styles. 











Standard First Quality 


Illustrations of various styles of Hub-Mark 
rubbers are appearing in the street cars. They 
cost no more than any other first-class rubber 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


MALDEN, MASS. 





wider demand. 


Delivered Free by Parcel Post 


To Any Post-Office in the New England States. 


E have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior durability 

and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and Cover, 2-quart size ; 
1 Berlin Saucepan, with Cover, 3-quart size; 1 Lipped Saucepan, with Cover, 
1-quart size ; 1 Shallow Stew-Pan, 3-pint size ; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches 
in diameter. Made from thick sheet aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without 
joints, seams or soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. The following 
from Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewife : 


“In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a passing from 
cast tron to tinware, which in turn has to a great extent been driven 
out by enameled ware, at the present time the enameled wares find a 
serious rival in aluminum ware, which, although expensive at the 
outset, is cheap in the long run in view of tts quality and durability 





The “ Wear-Ever” Brand. 


Ten-Piece 


- Big 3” Offer sisi Cooking Set 


The Celebrated ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Brand. 


| ae a limited time we will pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 
Piece Aluminum Cooking Set sent to any post-office in the New 
England States. This Cooking Set comprises one of our most satisfac- 
tory and popular premiums, and our special Offer should lead to a still 


“Big 3’’ Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking Set given only to Companion 
subscribers for three new subscriptions sent us between October 1, 1912, 
and October 1, 1913. Price of Set $5.00. For the next 30 days we will 
pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set 
sent to any post-office in the New England States. 


G) PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ORR 3p 
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HE same ont ee pees 
3: |S ATINGLOSS| [ = 
cised in buying ie : ——s 


toilet paper as in 
selecting toilet 





soap or providing 
any other supplies 
for the toilet and 
bath. 









Every Wome 
Who Anowes 


f The polish that makes stove 
polishing a pleasure—it is 


* so quickly done, so cleanly | 
n ] oO done, and your stove 1s }, ] 
a so beautiful. Unlike any : we 





other polish you ever 













I oil Pa er heard of. Absolutely safe 
et p to use—non-explosive. 
Not made from waste paper or any cheap material, Shake well, apply and A. i 
but from fresh, new, clean paper stock. polish with either cloth or brush. 
Bc mage omg package automatical'y serves one 
double sheet at a time, no more, no less. 
The nickeled hook (free with every 3-package car- Screw Top Cans 15¢e. 
bas is an ———— to any ag ae - 4 t 
ext time simply ask for Handifold” and the Not kept by all dealers yet but their number is increas- 
dealer will know what you want. ing rapidity. If your dealer hasn’t it, please write us. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling waa SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 








88 Broad Street, Boston. 

















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. ‘ 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 


line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. She knows that all her experience an d skill 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. |jand care would not produce the same 
LB TR bread from other flour, because EAGLE ROY, 
i Daniel Webster Flour is from a styl go 
special blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows this flour 
to be “Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel— the 


MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD ing one beg or ba 
SESS ON ARETE SOC RCC MMMM OALAD SM | cur waplying you 


Ask your groc er for Slade’s 
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free booklet, “How to Make 


Salads anil Sundwiches.” ns soe EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 


Cy Oy. by a OF © POU : 100-0 D ie. Oe DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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We have been placing this sewing machine in American homes for the past thirty- 
two years, under our original Factory-to-Home Plan, which enables us to supply the 
highest grade at a large saving to the purchaser. Our experience 
with the New Companion, after tens of thousands of these 
machines have been in daily use for over a quarter of 
a century, has been so highly satisfactory that we 
believe it would be for your interest to learn more 
about this sewing machine. 


Send at once for our latest Descriptive Booklet, with 
sample of stitching done on the machine. A post-card 
inquiry will secure this information free. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


} ‘ All transportation charges to any freight office in New England will be paid by us. 
by 
.) 
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**MODEL A’”’ TYP: 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é - “ $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . - A ‘ \ . r 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . ‘ " ‘ 22.25 


**MODEL B”’ TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . . ‘ . . ‘ $19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . > . o . ‘ 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ° 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . és ‘ ‘; P ‘ . 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift  . . : : . : 26.75 ‘*I received my New Companion Sewing Machine in good condition, and 


have given it a thorough test, and find it gives perfect satisfaction. Have used 
several fider<tieel machines, but find my New Companion excels them 


a) 


> 
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We are also pleased to announce a new machine 


‘* MODEL C’”’ TYP. - F it i il ts.’ — 
Diane. w]e ee 
Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new self-adjusting tension ‘I have had my machine over sevenieen years, and a new shuttle now is 
that requires no attention from the operator. the first thing I have had to buy for it except a few needles. Nearly all kinds 


Every machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use, and safe delivery = Nl Edoed H Vole hens, anaty Seta & Oe ae 


is guaranteed. A full set of finest attachments included. OES TOE aOR oe eRe ee 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. << S te 
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